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THE WILL TO GET 


Primitive man bequeathed it to us. Ancient civilizations built 
it into history. The age of revolutions gave it a philosophy. 
Ecclesiasticism promised it heaven in return for obedience to creeds. 

And thus it is ours—relentless, respectable, religious. 

But it is not of the mind of Jesus. 


ad 


The Will to Get ruins many a teaching of our Lord. 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. Then let us be 
generous and let the other man have the larger blessing! 

We cannot serve God and Mammon, so, as it were, we combine 
religion and business into a corporation and worship the corporation. 
Thus we hope to observe the words of Jesus and at the same time 
gain the reward of Mammon. 


Sometimes the Will to Get adopts more direct methods. 

We are told to tithe because God will make us prosperous as a 
reward. 

We are told to send missionaries to China because China’s trade 
will go to the nation from which the missionaries come. 

We are encouraged to establish welfare work among our work- 
men because they will produce more if they are bathed and happy. 


Are we then hypocrites? Not of necessity. Sometimes we 
are more Christian than we like to appear—sheep trying to hide in 
the skins of wolves. 

But hypocrites or not, we are not yet intelligently Christian 
after the way of Jesus. We fail to recognize the penetrating good 
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sense in his teaching; the inerrancy of his diagnosis of human ills; 
the worth of his medicine for souls. 

To get, to save, to get again, and again to save—this is the 
advice of those to whom Jesus is but a name or a shred of some ill- 
understood orthodoxy. 

To share with those who lack coats or food or opportunities or 
privilege—this is the message of Jesus. 

With him to love is to gain; to die is to live. 

We have not yet realized the gospel that lies in this sacrificing 
social-mindedness. We still prefer social service to the giving of 
social justice. 

We still deify thrift. 

The Will to Get still checks the Will to Share. 

Is it any wonder that the man who would enter the Kingdom of 
God needs to be born from above ? 


The Will to Power is a servant of the Will to Get. The game 
for the sake of the game is as unattractive as art for the sake of art. 
Men want power in order to get; they want skill in order to get; 
they want salvation in order to get. 
What? That which is the opposite of their fears—poverty, 
mediocrity, hell. 
wt 


Such desires are not evil, but they need to be Christianized by 
the cross of Christ. When we really see the meaning of our Lord’s 
death, we shall also see the meaning of his command for us to deny 
ourselves and take up our crosses and follow him. 

The Will to Get was among the ordinances that he nailed upon 
the cross. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, PH.D. 
Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek, University of Chicago 


Synesius the scholar walks the streets 
of Alexandria with a strange figure at his 
side. An Oxford don with the unlovely 
garments of the twentieth century looks 
oddly out of place among the tunics, 
cloaks, and togas that fill those brilliant 
fourth-century streets. They are on 
their way to the library, in which, of all 
the sights of the city, the Oxonian has 
shown the keenest interest. Together 
they disappear within its pillared portico. 
An hour passes; the purple shadows 
creep along the glistening pavement. 
At length they emerge. The don’s 
pockets are filled with papyrus rolls 
from the cedar-scented pigeonholes of 
the library, and Synesius is pressing 
upon him a fine parchment codex as 
a parting gift from the most famous 
of ancient libraries to the most famous 
of modern ones. 

This is not wholly fable. The best 
of it is true, for it only puts graphically 
what has actually happened in recent 
days in the recovery of lost works of 
ancient literature.. It is indeed as if 
one of ourselves had visited ancient 
Alexandria and had been given all he 
could carry of the treasures of classical 
and Christian literature to take back 
to an age which had believed them to 
have perished forever. 

From the end of the second century 
onward Christian literature is relatively 
abundant. But for the earlier time, 
when the New Testament collection 


was growing up and when other gospels 
were still read and Christian practices 
still varied, our written remains are 
surprisingly meager. There were mo- 
mentous developments in Christianity 
in that dim second century, and all that 
throws light on its movements helps to 
the understanding of the transition. 
The apostolic Christianity that emerges 
at the end of the second century is not 
quite the same apostolic Christianity 
that the first century had bequeathed 
to the second. How did the change 
come about? It is for just this time 
and problem that our new armful of 
Christian books is richest and most 
instructive. 

Of the lost literature of the second 
century the closing quarter of the nine- 
teenth gave back to us in 1883 the Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, in 1888 the 
long-lost Diatessaron of Tatian, in 1890 
the Apology of Aristides, the earliest 
complete Christian apology thus far 
found, in 1892 considerable parts of the 
Gospel and the Revelation of Peter, and 
in 1897 the Oxyrhynchus Sayings of 
Jesus. These constitute a notable addi- 
tion to the remains of early Christian 
literature. But the past twelve years 
have witnessed discoveries quite as im- 
portant. 

The extraordinary results of the 
excavations of Grenfell and Hunt on the 
site of the Roman Oxyrhynchus in 


Upper Egypt, where in 1897 they 
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unearthed thousands of Greek papyri of 
all sorts, are widely known. The story 
of their later return in 1903 to the same 
site and of their further successes there 
has been less often told. Among the 
discoveries of this second visit were three 
Christian manuscripts of great interest. 
One was a group of Sayings of Jesus 
very like those found at Oxyrhynchus 
six years before. Each saying is intro- 
duced by the formula “Jesus saith,” 
but especial interest attaches to the 
opening lines of the fragment, which 
are evidently from the beginning of the 
collection of Sayings: “These are the 
.... words which Jesus the Living 
Lord spake unto .... Thomas. And 
he said unto them, No one that hearkens 
to these words shall ever taste of death.” 
Parts of five sayings are preserved in the 
papyrus, of which the first, second, and 
fourth are most complete. The first 
reads, “Jesus saith, Let not him who 
seeks cease until he find, and when he 
finds he shall be astonished: astonished 
he shall reach the Kingdom, and having 
reached the Kingdom he shall find rest.” 
This agrees remarkably with a saying 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
that is, probably, the Gospel firrt current 
among Jewish Christians of Egypt, and 
was almost certainly drawn by the col- 
lector of these Sayings from that gospel. 
The second saying also has points of 
contact with the encyclopedic Clement: 


You ask who are those who draw us, if 
the Kingdom is in Heaven. The fowls of 
the air and all beasts that are upon the 
earth or under the earth and the fishes of 
the sea, these are they that draw you. And 
the Kingdom of Heaven is within you, and 
whoever shall know himself shall find it. 


Strive therefore to know yourselves, and 
ye shall be aware that ye are the sons of 
{an almighty] Father, and ye shall know that 
ye are in [the city of God] and ye are [the 
city ?] 

The meaning is perhaps that there 
is a divine element even in the lower 
stages of creation and that it reaches a 
higher level in man, who has within him 
the Kingdom of Heaven and may know 
sonship to God. It is this idea of know- 
ing God through knowing one’s self that 
connects this saying with Clement of 
Alexandria. 

After a third much-mutilated saying, 
about the first and the last, resembling 
Mark 10:31, the fourth saying runs, 
“Jesus saith, Everything that is not be- 
fore thy face and that which is hidden 
from thee shall be revealed to thee. 
For there is nothing hidden which shall 
not be made manifest, nor buried which 
shall not be raised.” This recalls 
familiar sayings in our Synoptic Gospels, 
for example, Mark 4:22 and its paral- 
lels, of which this seems to be an elabora- 
tion. 

The fifth and last of these new Logia 
begins with a question from the dis- 
ciples, “‘How shall we fast and how shall 
we pray? and what [commandment ?] 
shall we observe?” But beyond the 
answering “Jesus saith,” little can be 
made of it. 

It would seem that the collection of 
Sayings of which this was the beginning 
was a free compilation by some Jewish 
Christian of Alexandria about the middle 
of the second century, of sayings 
gathered from our canonical Gospels, 
the Gospel of Thomas, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, and possibly 
others, while this particular papyrus 
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copy was probably written a hundred 
years after, to serve the private devo- 
tions of some Christian in Upper 
Egypt, much as modern collections of 
Jesus’ sayings are still made to do. 

That second campaign at Oxyrhyn- 
chus yielded two fragments of ancient 
Gospels. The broken papyrus roll 
which contained one of these was writ- 
ten in the first half of the third century, 
while the Gospel from which it comes 
was perhaps a century older. Its tenor 
is far from commonplace: 


Take no thought from morning until 
evening nor from evening until morning, 
either for your food what ye shall eat, nor 
for your raiment what ye shall put on. Ye 
are far better than the lilies which grow 
but spin not. Having one garment what 
do you lack? .... Who could add to 
your stature? He himself will give you 
your garment..... His disciples say 
unto him, When wilt thou be manifest to 
us and when shall we see thee? He saith 
when ye shall be stripped and not ashamed. 
. . . . He said, The key of knowledge ye 
hid. Ye entered not in yourselves, and to 
them that were entering in ye opened not. 


Everyone will observe the resem- 
blance of this passage to our Synoptic 
Gospels, or rather its dependence upon 
them. But the reference to being 
unashamed recalls a passage quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria from the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
about Salome’s question, “When shall 
thy kingdom come ?”’ and Jesus’ answer, 
“When ye shall trample upon the gar- 
ment of shame.”” The Gospel according 
to the Egyptians seems to have been the 
one current between 125 and 175 among 
gentile Christians in Egypt. It is not 
impossible that this papyrus is from that 


lost Gospel, and that the conversation 
quoted by Clement immediately fol- 
lowed this fragment. 

The other gospel fragment found in 
1903 is a little scrap of parchment, not 
four inches square, a leaf from a fourth- 
century book, and so closely written that 
it contains about two hundred words. 
It gives a conversation in the temple 
between Jesus and a Pharisee, “a chief 
priest,” about spiritual as against cere- 
monial purification, and gives an entirely 
new picture of temple customs and 
topography. Since the useful custom 
of putting running headings at the top 
of each page was unknown to the 
ancients, it is not easy to learn to what 
Gospel the leaf belonged. But it shows 
some resemblance to the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, and it is probable 
that this new leaf belonged to that most 
important of lost Gospels or at least to 
the later form into which it expanded 
in the third century. The main epi- 
sode in the fragment reads: 


And he took them and brought them 
into the very place of purification, and was 
walking in the temple. And a certain 
Pharisee, a chief priest, whose name was 
Levi, met them and said to the Savior, 
“Who gave thee leave to walk in this place 
of purification and to see these holy vessels, 
when thou has not washed nor yet have thy 
disciples bathed their feet? But defiled 
thou hast walked in this temple, which is 
a pure place, wherein no other man walks 
except he has washed himself and changed 
his garments, neither does he venture to 
see these holy vessels.”” And the Savior 
straightway stood still with his disciples, 
and answered him, “Art thou, then, being 
here in the temple, clean?” He saith unto 
him, “I am clean; for I washed in the Pool 
of David, and having descended by one 


staircase I ascended by another, and I put 
on white and clean garments, and then I 
came and looked upon these holy vessels.” 
The Savior answered and said unto him, 
“Woe, ye blind, who see not. Thou hast 
washed in these running waters wherein 
dogs and swine have been cast night and 
day, and hast cleansed and wiped the out- 
side skin which also the harlots and flute- 
girls anoint and wash and wipe and beautify 
for the lust of men, but within they are full 
of scorpions and all wickedness. But I 
and my disciples, who thou sayest have not 
bathed, have been dipped in the waters of 
eternal life which come from..... But 
woe unto the... .” 


The whole is a graphic statement of 
Jesus’ teaching about cleansing the 
inside of the cup, which is finding a 
new emphasis in our day. 

In 1904 a native scholar found at 
Erivan in Armenia an Armenian manu- 
script containing a lost work of Irenaeus, 
In Proof of the Apostolic Preaching. Up 
to that time only one complete work of 
Irenaeus was known to be extant, his 
famous treatise A gainst Heresies, written 
about 185A.D. The figure of Irenaeus 
is a commanding one in early Christian 
literature. Born in Asia Minor, and 
more than once a visitor to Rome, he 
spent his most active years in Gaul as 
bishop of Lyons. But his unique signifi- 
cance lies in his relation to the new 
system which in his day clearly pervaded 
the churches, which emphasized a New 
Testament scripture, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and episcopal organization, of 
which only scattered hints appear in 
earlier literature. It is for his emphasis 
on these that Irenaeus is often spoken 
of as the first Catholic Father. 

Eusebius tells us most about the 
works of Irenaeus, and among them he 
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mentions one, In Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching, which he says Irenaeus 
dedicated to a brother Marcian. It 
is this long-lost work, not in the original 
Greek, but in an Armenian version, that 
the Erivan discovery has restored to us. 
It should be observed that this is no 
tattered leaf, but a considerable book, 
and that our knowledge of the leading 
Catholic church writer of the second cen- 
tury is substantially increased thereby, 
for whereas we. have had one complete 
work of his and some fragments, we now 
possess two of his major works in full. 
The newly discovered work was evi- 
dently addressed to the laity. It sets 
forth in a simple and telling way the 
apostolic type of Christianity which 
Irenaeus maintained, and shows its 
agreement with numerous Old Tes- 
tament prophecies. Irenaeus’ usual 
method is to describe an incident in 
the gospel story and then quote some 
prophecy which he thinks is fulfilled 
in it. The work shows Irenaeus at 
the task of teaching his Gallic flock to 
defend their Christian faith in all its 
aspects by appeal to the Old Testament. 
Many New Testament books are re- 
flected in it, but here, as in the older 
work of Irenaeus, no use is made of 
Hebrews or Revelation, and it seems 
clearer than ever that these books had 
no place in his New Testament. 

Not a few ancient writers mention 
a work called the Acts of Paul, and the 
old lists of scriptural books give its 
length as nearly 3,600 lines, or more 
than twice the length of the Gospel of 
Mark. Origen is the first writer to 
mention it by name. Eusebius speaks 
of it as one of the books whose right 
to a place in the New Testament was 
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denied in his day, that is, early in the 
fourth century. Hippolytus shows how 
highly it was regarded at Rome in the 
third century. “For if we believe,” he 
writes, “that when Paul was condemned 
to the wild beasts, a lion let loose upon 
him fell down and licked his feet, how 
shall we not believe the things that 
happened in the case of Daniel?” That 
is, Hippolytus is so sure that his readers 
believe the Acts of Paul that he can 
argue from its statements to those of 
the Book of Daniel. 

Twenty years ago little besides these 
allusions was known of the Acts of 
Paul. It was conjectured that to it 
probably belonged the Martyrdom of 
Paul and the spurious correspondence 
between Paul and the Corinthian church, 
long accepted, in Syria at least, as 
Scripture. But as late as 1896 even this 
was disputed. In that year, however, 
Reinhardt purchased from an Akhmim 
dealer who was visiting Cairo a large 
but badly broken Coptic papyrus book, 
which was destined to put a new face 
on the problem of the Acts of Paul. 
It was sent to Heidelberg, and Carl 
Schmidt undertook its investigation. 
It was a long and laborious task. The 
leaves and fragments were in much dis- 
order, and years passed before his work 
appeared. But Schmidt had hardly to 
begin his study to identify it, for the 
manuscript plainly exhibited its name, 
the Acts of Paul according to the 
Apostle. More than this, he was able 
at once to report that it contained, not 
only the Corinthian correspondence and 
the Martyrdom, but also the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, already well known 
in half a dozen versions, and in a whole 
series of Greek manuscripts. It has 


often been wondered why this romantic 
little work began so abruptly: “As 
Paul was going up to Iconium after 
his escape from Antioch, Demas and 
Hermogenes the coppersmith were his 
fellow-travelers.” This abruptness is 
now explained, for that story was simply 
the most popular chapter of the Acts 
of Paul, which circulated separately 
and finally survived as an independent 
narrative, when the book to which it 
belonged was forgotten. 

It was this chapter in particular of the 
Acts of Paul which roused the anger of 
Tertullian and led that redoubtable 
anti-feminist, about 200 A.D., to inquire 
into its origin. In denouncing women 
who claim the right to teach in the 
church, he writes: 

If the writings which go wrongly under 
Paul’s name claim Thecla’s example as 
a license for teaching and baptizing, let 
them know that in Asia the presbyter who 
composed that writing as if he were aug- 
menting Paul’s fame out of his own store, 
after being convicted and confessing that 
he had done it out of love of Paul, was 
removed from his office. 


This statement in Tertullian shows 
that the Acts originated in the province 
of Asia, about 175 A.D., and gives a 
hint also of their purpose of bringing 
Paul up to date, and relieving him of 
the unpopularity felt then as now of 
his refusal to permit women to teach in 
his churches. 

The story of the Acts of Paul, as 
pieced together from the Heidelberg 
papyrus, may be briefly sketched: 

1.°The curtain rises at Pisidian 
Antioch. Paul restores to life a Jewish 
boy, and this leads to the conversion of 
the boy’s parents, but the populace 
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becomes incensed and drives Paul from 
the town. 

2. Paul reaches Iconium. It is this 
episode that has survived as the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla. Some kernel of 
fact may exist here; it is thought that 
there must really have been a girl 
named Thecla who was converted by 
Paul at Iconium and became active in 
the Christian missionary movement. 
The point of the Acts, however, is that 
she became a religious teacher and was 
recognized as such by Paul, in contrast 
to his reputed unwillingness that a 
woman should teach. The story roman- 
tically relates Thecla’s conversion, her 
refusal to marry her betrothed, her 
persecution, baptism, and miraculous 
escapes, her visit to Paul at Myra, her 
final retirement to Seleucia, and her 
death there. 

3. At Myra, where Thecla had left 
Paul, he cures a dropsical person, and 
thus incurs the enmity of the man’s 
son Hermippus, who had counted on 
inheriting his father’s property at an 
early day. The son is smitten with 
blindness, but on repenting is restored. 

4. Paul now proceeds by way of 
Perga to Sidon, There the populace 
shuts him and his friends up in the 
temple of Apollo, part of which collapses 
in the course of the night. The popu- 
lace is further incensed at this, and 
hurries Paul and his companions to the 
theater; the sequel is missing. 

5- Paul reappears at Tyre, where he 
heals the sick and discourses upon 
Judaism. 

6. He is next found in some mines, of 
unknown location, where a certain 
Frontina, who has been converted, is 
thrown from a cliff and is killed; but 


Paul restores her to life, and leads her 
home through the town, where the people 
are at once won to Christianity. 

7. Here perhaps belongs the Ephesus 
episode related by Nicephorus but not 
included in the Coptic version. In it 
Paul is cast into prison, and is there 
visited by two women of position, who 
areconverted. Paul escapes from prison 
long enough to baptize them on the 
seashore. Later he is exposed to the 
lions, but they refuse to attack him. A 
hailstorm intervenes and kills the ani- 
mals and many of the spectators. The 
governor is converted. Paul is released 
and visits Macedonia and Achaea, and 
returns by way of Macedonia to Asia. 

8. In the Coptic Acts, Paul reappears 
at Philippi. While in prison there he 
receives from the Corinthians a letter 
reporting that two false teachers, Simon 
and Cleobius, are disturbing them. 
He writes a letter to the Corinthians, 
receives a reply from them, and writes 
them a second time. The Syrian and 
Armenian churches anciently accepted 
this later Corinthian correspondence . 
as genuine. 

9. Paul takes leave of the Philip- 
pians; a local prophet and prophetess 
predict his works and fate at Rome. 

10. Paul suffers martyrdom at Rome, 
being beheaded by order of Nero, but 
afterward reappears. 

It is not necessary to suppose that 
this is all there was of the Acts of Paul. 
Jerome has an allusion to another 
element. “Therefore,” he says, “the 
travels of Paul and Thecla and the whole 
fable of the baptized lion, we reckon 
among the apocryphal writings.” Origen 
says that the Acts of Paul contained 
the words of Jesus, “I go to be crucified 
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again.” These words were the answer 
to Peter’s question, “Domine, quo 
vadis?”” and must have formed part 
of an account of the martyrdom of 
Peter. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the famous story of Peter’s death, 
with its account of his meeting with 
Jesus outside the gates of Rome, and 
his return after Jesus’ reproof, to be 
crucified in Rome, belonged originally 
to the Acts of Paul. 

While much of it is mere fancy, it is 
not without significance as an effort at 
an edifying historical novel designed to 
bring Paul near to Asiatic Christians 
more than a hundred years after his 
time. It is plain that many episodes 
in it had their origin in passing expres- 
sions or allusions in the genuine letters 
of Paul, which served to suggest to the 
Asiatic presbyter incidents or whole 
chapters for his work. Thus the fight 
with beasts at Ephesus is probably built 
around a literal understanding of the 
remark in I Corinthians, “What doth 
it profit me if after the manner of men 
I fought with beasts at Ephesus?” It 
may also serve as an example of the 
freedom with which men in the second 
century could treat the life of Paul, and 
further of the uncritical spirit in which 
writers as able as Hippolytus welcomed 
such works when they seemed orthodox 
and edifying. — 

On January 4, 1909, Professor Rendel 
Harris, of Birmingham, discovered 
among Syriac manuscripts in his own 
library the lost Odes of Solomon. 
Rendel Harris is more than a philolo- 
gist; he is a philanthropist, and has 
more than once journeyed through 
Asia Minor and Syria distributing relief 
‘to plundered Armenians. On _ these 


journeys he has sometimes found ancient 
manuscripts; some of these he has 
bought, others he has had carefully 
copied. In this way he has become 
possessed of a varied collection of manu- 
scripts. Among these was a Syriac 
Psalter three or four centuries old, which 
Dr. Harris had picked up on one of his 
journeys but had never examined closely. 
Chancing to look at it on that day, he 
observed that it was not the biblical 
Psalms, but a different collection, which 
he was soon able to identify, from a 
quotation in the fourth-century writer 
Lactantius, as the so-called Odes of | 
Solomon. This work was well known 
to the makers of the ancient lists of 
canonical books, and is quoted several 
times by writers of the third and fourth 
centuries. The Odes were forty-two 
in number, but the first two are wanting 
in the manuscript. 

We are thus at last in a position to 
know what these mysterious Odes really 
were. Of course they have nothing to 
do with Solomon; their name is due to 
the fondness of the ancients for finding 
some ancient name worthier than their 
own by which to designate a work of 
edification or devotion, and to the fact 
that the Books of Kings say of Solomon 
that “he spake three thousand proverbs, 
and his songs were a thousand and five.” 
It was immediately seen that the Odes 
were Christian hymns, and their reti- 
cence upon some matters prominent in 
later Christian thought, and their way 
of touching upon others, made it plain 
that they belonged to a very early 
period, either the end of the first cen- 
tury or the beginning of the second. 
There is some decidedly Jewish color 
in them, which may be due to the 


Jewish-Christian atmosphere in which 
they were composed or to the use of 
older Jewish hymns in making up these 
Christian ones early in the second cen- 
tury. At all events they come from a 
time when the New Testament was 
still being written and constitute a 
really independent source for the study 
of very early Christian life. A curious 
sequel to this discovery developed 
through the studies of Professor Burkitt, 
of Cambridge, who soon found that 
another manuscript of the Odes or the 
greater part of them had been lying in 
the British Museum for seventy years, 
among those brought back by Tattam 
from the Nitrian monasteries of Egypt 
in 1842. Great interest has been 
aroused by Professor Harris’ discovery. 
We have had gospels and letters, acts 
and apocalypses, even manuals and 
sermons from the early church, but never 
before its hymns. Yet it has always 
beenclear from statements in Pliny, in the 
New Testament, and in early Christian 
writings that hymns played an impor- 
tant part in the worship of the primitive 
church. They are not primarily doc- 
trinal, they show little use of Christian 
literature, and the historical references 
in them are few and obscure. They 
reflect instead a mystical religious at- 
mosphere. As in the Gospel of John, 
the great words in the Odes are Truth, 
Love, Hope, Grace, Joy, Light, Life, 
Peace. Their theology is rather that of 
John than of Paul. 

Some of the Odes begin with similes 
that suggest Old Testament models. 
“As the sun is joy to them that seek for 
its daybreak, so is my joy the Lord.” 
“As the work of the husbandman is 
the ploughshare, and the work of the 
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steersman is the guidance of the ship, 
so also my work is the psalm of the 
Lord.” The Odes are full of bold, 
sometimes even grotesque, figures. “Be- 
hold the Lord is our mirror. Open thine 
eyes and see them in him.” “I am a 
priest of the Lord and to him I do 
priestly service and to him I offer the 
sacrifice of his thought." “An ever- 
lasting crown forever is truth: blessed 
are they who set it on their heads.” 
Among the clearest Christian touches 
in the Odes are the references to the 
virgin birth, the dove at the baptism, 
the sign of the cross in the arms out- 
stretched in prayer, and the descent 
into Hades. 

It seems certain that we have among 
these Odes Christian hymns substan- 
tially contemporary with the snatches 
of songs in Ephesians: 

Awake, thou that sleepest, 

And arise from the dead 

And Christ shall dawn upon thee; 
and I Timothy: 

He who was manifested in the flesh, 

Justified in the spirit, 

Seen of angels, 

Preached among the nations, 

Believed on in the world, 

Received up in glory. 

The cast of this latter stanza has a 
subtle resemblance to the lines on the 
nativity in Ode 19: 

She brought him forth openly, 

And acquired him with great dignity, 

And loved him in his swaddling clothes, 

And guarded him kindly, 

And showed him in majesty. 
Christian hymns and Jewish psalms are 
after all parts of one continuous hym- 
nology, and in these Odes we see the 
Jewish stream entering the Christian. 
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The famous saying ascribed to Augus- 
tine, “Join thyself to the eternal God 
and thou shalt be eternal,’’ seems an 
unmistakable quotation from the third 
of the Odes: “He that is joined to him 
that is immortal will himself become 
immortal.” 

Of the authorship of these Odes 
nothing is definitely known. Indeed, 
we are not sure of the land in which they 
were written, nor whether the language 
in which they were originally composed 
was Greek or Syriac. But at any rate, 
as their discoverer once remarked of 
them, they are redolent of antiquity and 
radiant with spiritual light. 

In July, 1911, Constantine Dio- 
bouniotis, a Privat-Docent in the Uni- 
versity of Athens, sent to Berlin a 
copy he had made of a short work on 
the Apocalypse which had been found 
in a tenth-century manuscript in the 
Meteoron monastery in the north of 
Greece. The monastery is one of those 
so picturesquely situated on the sum- 
mits of the rocky detached pinnacles 
of the Pindus Mountains, which have 
to be reached by the aid of basket, rope, 
and windlass. The commentary was 
anonymous, but Diobouniotis thought 
it might be a work of Hippolytus, one 
of whose treatises had already been 
found in the same manuscript. 

The Berlin scholars at once recognized 
in it a work of Origen, the founder of 
Christian interpretation and of syste- 
matic theology, the leading theologian 
of Christian antiquity, and the father 
of ecclesiastical science. Origen was 
the most voluminous of ancient Chris- 
tian writers. Epiphanius says that he 
left six thousand works, but this enu- 
meration must have included individual 


sermons, lectures, and addresses, as well 
as greater works like the Hexapla, which 
was so huge that it was never copied. 
Part of Origen’s prolificness was due to 
his friend and patron Ambrose, who 
supplied him with stenographers and 
secretaries so that he might have every 
facility to record the results of his 
studies, and so eagerly urged him on in 
his work that Origen calls him his task- 
master who “left him no leisure for 
meals or rest.” 

These thirty-seven paragraphs of the 
commentary on Revelation are a new 
and unexpected legacy from the first 
great interpreter of the New Testament. 
It is true that it has not been known 
that Origen ever wrote a commentary 
or even a set of scholia on the Revela- 
tion. But it is an interesting fact that 
in his commentary on Matthew he 
expressed the intention of producing 
a commentary on Revelation. More 
than this, the commentary on Matthew 
was one of the latest of Origen’s works, 
and falls between 245 and 249 A.D. It 
was in 249 or 250 that the persecution of 
Decius overtook Origen, and the tortures 
he then endured eventually resulted in 
his death in his seventieth year. It has 
been suggested that these comments on 
Revelation may have been his last work 
and that they broke off before the whole 
book had been covered, because the out- 
break of the persecution interrupted 
Origen in the midst of his task. 

Greek and Armenian convents, travels 
in Asia, and excavations in Egypt have 
contributed these new materials to our 
accumulations of early Christian litera- 
ture. These and similar sources will no 
doubt continue to enrich them, and in- 
creasingly as the search increases in 
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energy and scope. Remarkable as have 
been the finds of the past ten years, 
there are still greater prizes to be 
sought, and with no slight prospect of 
success. The lost work of Papias of 
Hierapolis, which is sure to throw light 
on the origin of the Gospels, is known 
to have been extant as late as the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, as 
European manuscript catalogues of 1218 
and 1341 attest. Curzon visiting Athos 
in 1837 saw in the Caracallou convent 
a manuscript of Justin which, if re- 
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covered now, might throw important 
light on his lost works. The earliest 
of Christian apologies, that of Quadratus, 
written in the time of Hadrian, has yet 
to be found, and the Gospels according 
to the Hebrews and the Egyptians be- 
sides several ancient works bearing the 
name of Peter still await the excavator 
or the explorer. A dozen years have 
given us much, and before another 
dozen passes our predatory Oxford 
scholar will have paid another visit 
to Synesius at Alexandria. 


Ill 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


IV. Difficulty from the Lack of a 
Felt Presence and a Definite 
Response in Prayer 


Perhaps the difficulty that is most 
felt by those trying to find their way 
into the religious life is what they take 
to be the lack of a felt presence and a 
definite response from God in prayer, 
such as they feel that they obtain in 
relation to the outer world or to another 
person in the body. The complaint is 
of a sense of seeming unreality, that 
seems to them quite different from 
what they experience in these other 
relations. 

Concerning this really comprehensive 
difficulty, it is to be said, first of all, 
that there is no doubt that God’s 
relation to us is not intended to be an 
obtrusive relation—a relation that forces 
itself upon us and from the sense of which 


we are unable to escape. As I have 
elsewhere argued, the very possibility of 
moral choice on our part, and of a 
normal development in the moral and 
religious life, seems to require that God 
should sacredly respect our freedom 
and not make his relation to us an 
obtrusive or dominating or inescapable 
one. We need here imperatively the 
invisible God. And this consideration 
deeply affects the whole problem. We 
shall return to it a little later. 
Moreover, it is to be said that God 
must be known like any other person- 
ality, through his self-manifestations. 
If we are right in thinking at all of a 
God immanent in the whole universe, 
these self-manifestations must be mani- 
fold: in the constitution of nature, in 
our own natures and experience, in 
human history, in the touch of other 
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lives, and particularly in the great per- 
sonalities who have seen and lived most 
truly. 

The religious man may well remind 
himself that he cannot wholly mistake 
the working of God in his historical 
leading of the race, for example, and 
especially as traced in the Old and New 
Testaments. If we see reason to believe 
that God was here in real relation to 
men, we ought not to find it impossible 
to believe in his continued on-working 
through the generations. 

The Christian man, too, has reason 
to believe not only that God has in 
general expressed himself in the world 
as a whole, but that men have had the 
need of concrete, definite, human, un- 
mistakable manifestation already pecul- 
iarly and supremely met in the historical 
life of Jesus. As he puts himself in the 
presence of this historical life of Christ, 
he is likely to discover that God is able 
to find him in and through Christ as 
nowhere else. God knew our need of 
such a definite and concrete manifesta- 
tion and met that need. With that 
need supremely met, the problem 
becomes one of a life of faith; but a 
life of faith based on evidence, not 
without evidence. 

It is to be remembered also that it is 
hard to appreciate any great character 
and his work when one stands close to it. 
It is particularly true that it was impos- 
sible for men to see the full significance 
of the character and the life of Christ as 
a revelation of God, without the per- 
spective of a longer time and without 
the testing of history. The full sig- 
nificance of any personality is not to be 
grasped at once. We may be sure that 
the law holds in relation to Christ and 


God’s revelation in him. Christ’s life 
has gained, not lost, in significance, as 
his weight in human history has become 
plain. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that the final 
forces even in external nature, as 
modern science seems to teach us, are 
allunseen. They are not as they seem to 
us in the first testimony of the senses. 
The real facts concerning air pressure, 
the motion of the earth, the atomic con- 
stitution of nature, the ether vibrations, 
and many other similar phenomena, are 
not present to us in the direct evidence 
of the senses. They are reached by in- 
ference and experiment, and accepted by 
us on such a basis. Even the material 
facts, in other words, are not here so 
immediately given as we are in the habit 
of thinking. 

Moreover, our knowledge of the outer 
world through sensations is not so differ- 
ent from the knowledge of the spiritual 
world that comes through the inner data 
of our psychic life, as we often suppose. 
There is no immediate knowledge or 
revelation in either case. Both require 
a long time in the building up; both 
involve comparison, memory, reason. 
Neither the outer world nor the spiritual 
meaning of our inner experiences can be 
given to us outright. There is certainly 
no literal transfer of definite thoughts 
from external nature to the minds of 
men. Their own inner activity, reflec- 
tion, and inference are required even 
there. And if there, we need not be 
surprised to find the same law holding 
in the realm of the spirit. 

Even in the closest personal inter- 
course, it is well to notice that there is 
no literal transfer of thought or feel- 
ing from one mind to the other. The 
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‘sphere, our life is and must be increas- 
ingly one of faith. In the intellectual, 
the aesthetic, the moral, the religious 
life, we have our occasional times of clear 

- vision of our goal, followed by longer peri- 
ods when we have to go forward in faith 
in the goal once seen. As Rendel Harris 
says, we cannot avoid “the dark night 
of faith, when every step has to be taken 
in absolute dependence upon God, and 
assurance that the vision was truth and 
no lie.” We have to learn to believe 
in the unseen ‘spiritual forces, in the 
constant working of the invisible God. 
This unobtrusiveness of God seems then 
to be necessary to our spiritual training. 
There would else be such excess of motive 
as would virtually annul our freedom 
and our character. We need to learn 
fidelity to the lesser light. 

Another consideration deserves atten- 
tion. It is worth while for one to make 
clear to himself just what kind of answer 
he really wants to his prayers, when he 
thinks the matter through. He may 
find his need here quite other than he 
first imagined it to be. For if one is 
truly praying for the fulfilment of 
Christ’s supreme purposes concerning 
himself and other men, if he is truly pray- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, the answer 
plainly must be found chiefly in life, in 
character. It cannot possibly be given 
simply in any kind of emotional expe- 
rience, though such an experience in a 
given case may be a useful help to char- 
acter. The best and completest answer 
to a truly Christian prayer means 
time, growth, and many human choices 
of the right. Our point of view as to 
prayer is quite too likely to be too low, 
too personal, too selfish, too much con- 
cerned with things and with pleasant 


experiences, instead of with the final 
goal of “union with the will of God.” 
So that we may fail to give due weight 
to the most direct and important answers 
of all. 

We are, then, perhaps not looking in 
the right direction for the answers to 
our prayers, for evidence of real relation 
to God. Are there no indications that 
God has been at work in our lives, not 
only at the time of prayer and in con- 
scious feelings that we seemed able to 
connect with the prayer, but in more 
constant and fundamental ways? Have 
there not been the thousand different 
quickenings, glimpses, times of vision, 
and “sober and strenuous moods’? 
Have there been no leadings, no changed 
attitudes and longings, no altered pur- 
poses, no growth, no increasing assur- 
ance of spiritual things and of Christ’s 
supreme significance, no enlarging place 
in our lives for the motives coming from 
Christ’s life and teaching, no deepening 
of unselfish sympathy and enthusiasm 
for the great social goals of the King- 
dom? Is the relation to God not coming 
to mean more and more as we go on? 
The fruit of the Spirit is the best evi- 
dence of the working of the Spirit of 
God. 
A word should be added concerning 
the difficulty many feel about inter- 
cessory prayer. It is not possible to 
doubt Christ’s practice of intercessory 
prayer. Tle demand for it too is 
grounded in our very natures. We 
simply cannot help praying for those 
whom we love. Is there any peculiar dif- 
ficulty involved in intercessory prayer? 
As I have dealt with this question 
somewhat at length elsewhere, I may 
very briefly say here that intercessory 
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self-revelation of one person to another 
cannot be made by words only, however 
carefully and accurately words are used 
by the revealing personality. The words 
at best are but signs of inner mental 
processes, which the other must inter- 
pret out of a somewhat different experi- 
ence. There must be, thus, a creative, 
co-operative activity on both sides, and 
the result is quite certain to be the pro- 
duction in the second person, not of an 
exact replica of the mental state of the 
first, but only a measurable approxima- 
tion to that state. This necessity for 
active co-operation on our part in any 
personal revelation suggests how impos- 
sible the common conception of an ab- 
solutely passive reception of a personal 
revelation from God must be. We are 
thus often expecting, in relation to God, 
what occurs nowhere else in our experi- 
ence, not even in the closest personal re- 
lations. It is, indeed, in this way that 
a truly living revelation from God is pos- 
sible—a revelation that changes and 
grows with our growth. There must be, 
in any case, in revelation from God, active 
co-operation on our part; and we need 
not be disturbed to find this true. It is 
in line with a true understanding of all 
our experience. Even if we thought of 
God as speaking to us in definite words, 
these would require interpretation. The 
active interpretive element in religion is 
thus unavoidable. 

Moreover, if there be a God at all, 
and religion have any genuine justifica- 
tion, God can be no merely incidental 
and occasional factor in the life of men. 
If the reason of the case and men’s needs 
are to be truly met, God’s co-operation 
and guidance must be constant, not 
simply here and there by some marked 
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intervention; just as there can be no 
adequate and fundamental religious 
interpretation of evolution that does not 
recognize that God is essentially active 
at every stage and not alone at certain 
apparent breaks in the evolutionary 
series. A God who is only occasionally 
needed is no God at all. Our concep- 
tion of divine revelation and relation 
to God, therefore, must be consistent 
with some thought of his constant 
activity in human life; though this 
does not mean that all stages of revela- 
tion are to be put on a dead level, any 
more than we are to deny the existence of 
certain critical points in the evolution 
process. 

But, while men need the sense of 
God’s constant relation to human life, 
it is still true, as was implied at the 
beginning of this article, that the best 
association even between men, for char- 
acter and happiness, is not an obtrusive 
one. It should be constant, indeed, 
and intimate, but should still guard most 
jealously our freedom and our individ- 
uality, never desiring to force its way or 
its will. Every personal relation requires 
such care on the part of the stronger 
personality. It is pre-eminently neces- 
sary that this should be the case in 
God’s relation to us. If our freedom 
is not to be quite overridden and true 
moral character made impossible for 
us, God must even take pains to hide 
his working, as would a wise, strongly 
influential friend. This consideration 
is fundamental in its bearing on our 
problem. 

It is thus literally true to say that we 
need an invisible God. We are to walk 
by faith, not by sight. The fact seems 
to be that, as we mount higher in any 
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prayer seems to me only to carry to its 
legitimate conclusion the well-recognized 
condition of a moral world—that we 
are members one of another. We do, 
as a matter of fact, condition one 
another’s lives at multiplied points. 
May I through God in prayer continue 
to count for good in the life of my 
friend, even when distance or mis- 
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understanding separates us? It would 
seem a very impotent and inadequate 
God who could not make that true. 
And that it should be true would be only 
to carry through to the end the common 
law of the moral universe, of our con- 
stant mutual influence. If this be 
true, intercessory prayer seems to in- 
volve no peculiar intellectual difficulty. 


MODERN METHODS IN CHURCH WORK 


P. MARION SIMMS, PH.D. 
First Presbyterian Church, Vinton, Iowa 


For more than eight years the writer has been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Vinton, Iowa. During this time the church has rendered an interesting social as well 
as individual service, finally culminating in a social center for the entire community. 
With the hope that the story of this work may prove helpful in its suggestiveness to others 


we have asked Dr. Suus to tell it here. 


Vinton has a population of four thou- 
sand people, with seven churches. The 
general condition of the church and com- 
munity at the beginning of the pastorate 
was such as exists almost everywhere in 
the smaller towns. The service of God 
in the estimation of the most devoted 
church members consisted almost en- 
tirely in worship, in a little benevolence 
and church support, and in teaching. 
Church attendance, a little giving for 
church support and benevolences, and 


keeping one’s self “unspotted from the 


world” were the whole of Christian life 
and duty. Occasionally the more de- 
vout might well spend a little time spas- 
modically in helping to snatch “a brand 
from the burning” and save his soul; but 
nobody thought any improvement in the 


local environment an important part of 
keeping the soul saved. The poor, sick, 
and needy, especially those outside the 
church—and practically all the really 
needy ones were outside—received no . 
attention from the church. The over- 
seer for the poor occasionally gave a 
little help when absolutely necessary; 
but his help consisted of a few groceries 
and now and then a pair of shoes. Their 
deeper need he never touched or at- 
tempted to touch. Unlike the Master 
who provided the physical and social as 
well as the spiritual, the church had 
nothing to offer the young people except 
its religious teachings; and its religious 
teachings were often such as did not 
appeal to them. Most of the pleasures 
of the young were under the ban of the 
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churches; and few young people had any 
real interest in the church. 

For some years we labored under the 
impression that the church was con- 
fronted with a great “boy problem” and 
“girl problem.” We sought in vain to 
solve them. But everything we pro- 
posed for the solution of these problems 
was declined by those in authority. Five 
years of what seemed to us then as fruit- 
less effort in this direction led us to the 
conclusion that there was no “boy prob- 
lem” or “girl problem,” but instead just 
one tremendously big “old folks prob- 
lem’’—that solved, the boys and girls 
would easily find their proper places. 
Despairing of accomplishing anything 
of interest for the young people, at least 
for the time, we turned our attention to 
the poor of the community. Early in 
the third year’s work the official board, 
as an experiment for one year, agreed to 
the employment of an assistant. 


Work among the Lowly 


A downtown headquarters was opened 
and the assistant, a woman, put in charge. 
The town was then made into twenty- 
three districts, in each of which was found 
someone who agreed to act as a pastor’s 
helper. Some of these were members of 
other churches; others were not members 
of any church. They were asked to re- 
port sickness, accidents, deaths, poverty, 
arrivals, and removals. Every school 
teacher in town was asked to co-operate 
by keeping constant watch over her 
classes for any children or youth who 
were not properly protected against the 
weather, or possibly diseased. If the facts 
reported properly belonged to another 
pastor he was informed at once; otherwise 
the case received immediate attention. 
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For six years the church, with assist- 
ance from the entire community, has 
provided dental, medical, and surgical 
attention for school children, and often 
for the mature. Many cases have been 
sent to the hospital seventy-five miles 
away. Hundreds have been fed, 
clothed, and assisted in sickness. Dur- 
ing these years every poor mother in the 
town has been furnished a nurse for con- 
finement, and a visiting nurse daily until 
she was able to care for herself and child. 
Often the little wardrobe has been fur- 
nished. This assistant, who is a nurse, 
has been placed at the call of every phy- 
sician in the town for any case of emer- 
gency among the rich or poor, and at any 
hour of the day or night. The sick and 
shut-ins are visited regularly and flowers 
are frequently sent them. Two wheel- 
chairs are kept busy. Various appli- 
ances are kept to be loaned to the poor 
in sickness. An effort has been made 
to keep constantly in touch with the 
overseer for the poor, and duplication 
has been avoided. 

For five years on New Year’s Day a 
‘Kids’ Dinner” has been served. This 
is the greatest single event of the year for 
the poor children of the town. As 
many as 220 have been fed at one time. 
A careful canvass is made to see that 
every poor child from five to fourteen 
years of age is given a ticket. Tickets 
are then given to as many children from 
the homes of the prosperous as will be 
required to tax the capacity of the 
dining-room. The rich and the poor are 
seated together. 

For five years at Christmas a good- 
fellows’ club has provided substantial 
presents for an average of 130 poor chil- 
dren. This work is done systematically. 
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The name and age of every poor child in 
the town are kept, together with a record 
of all previous gifts. School teachers co- 
operate by learning in advance what the 
children need. In this way every child 
is provided with skates, sleds, wagons, 
good dolls, and other real necessities for 
childhood. And Santa Claus delivers 
the presents in person to the children at 
their homes on Christmas Eve. 


Enlarging the Possibilities 

When five years of the pastorate had 
passed, the outlook for any general com- 
munity service, beyond the work among 
the poor, was not very bright. Our 
church building was of old style, mag- 
nificent of its kind, built forty years be- 
fore, but not adapted to moderr work. 
How to launch and succeed with 
modern work without a modern build- 
ing and equipment was a consider- 
able element in our problem. Suddenly 
our house of worship burned to the 
ground. This was in May, 1912. The 
preaching and work of five years began 
at once to bear fruit. Under their in- 
fluence we were able to build and dedi- 
cate debt-free, in October, 1913, a 
$60,000 institutional church, which has 
since been open daily, ministering to the 
whole community. This new building 
provides social rooms for both boys and 
girls, a gymnasium and shower baths, 
and ample rooms for a charity head- 
quarters. But perhaps the most unique 
feature of the church is that it contains 
a baptistry. So far as the writer knows 
it is the only Presbyterian church in the 
whole country with this innovation. 

The Vinton Social Center 


In due time following the dedication 
of the new building, the Vinton Social 
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Center was launched. While the rear 
and basement of the church are used by 
the social center, it is not a Presbyterian 
work, but it isa community work. The 
church furnishes free its building, includ- 
ing light, heat, and janitor’s service; the 
social center is supported by subscrip- 
tions from the entire community includ- 
ing Presbyterians. Every man and 
woman who gives as much as five dollars 
a year to the support of the work be- 
comes thereby a supporting member, 
with the right to vote. Such members 
meet annually and appoint a committee 
of seven, made up from the different 
churches; and this committee engages 
the social center director and has the 
general oversight and direction of the 
work. The social center is open to the 
entire community; no fees are charged 
except to those over twenty-one years of 
age. And no Presbyterian has any ad- 
vantage over even Roman Catholics or 
Jews; and Catholics and Jews co-operate 
and share in its benefits. 

The boys’ rooms are equipped with 
meccano, crokinole, carroms, dominoes, 
checkers, chess, cue-roquet, various card 
games such as flinch, a reading-table with 
boys’ magazines, andapiano. The girls’ 
rooms are equipped with reading-table 
and magazines, bean board, dominoes, 
checkers, various card games, such as 
authors, boomerang, bowling-alley, 
piano, sewing-machine, sewing-screens, 
a cutting-table, and a writing-desk. The 
girls also have a kitchenette fully fur- 
nished. All the rooms are supplied with 
chairs and rockers. 

The gymnasium is equipped chiefly 
for games, basket-ball, volley-ball, in- 
door base’ all, medicine ball. Wrestling- 
mats, boxing-gloves, dumb-bells, and a 


punching-bag complete the equipment. 
These things are found more practical 
than much of the equipment used in 
many gymnasiums. The large dining- 
room in the basement is used for the 
work of physical culture for the girls and 
women. 


Activities of the Social Center 


The social center is doing the work of 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and more. 
A free employment bureau has rendered 
valuable service to many. A camera 
club under the direction of a local pho- 
tographer is teaching a large class to take 
and develop first-class pictures. A 
nature-study class has done splendid 
work in the study of birds. A kinder- 
garten story-hour has attracted a large 
group of the little folks. A Sunday- 
school teacher-training class it is hoped 
will greatly increase the efficiency of our 
Sunday-school teachers and in time pro- 
vide a supply from which they may be 
drawn. Numerous classes for the vari- 
ous ages have been organized in the gym- 


nasium. The Boy Scouts have done. 


good work, with the pastor of the local 
Baptist church as scout master. The 
boys’ camp for the past season was 
spoiled by the constant bad weather. 

During the summer months the rec- 
reational life of the town was organized 
and systematized. Several tennis courts 
were fitted up and used. A baseball 
diamond with eight baseball teams—a 
bankers’ team, a barbers’ team, court- 
house team, Calumet Club team, Clover 
Club team, high-school team, etc.—fur- 
nished ample opportunity to enjoy the 
great national game throughout the sea- 
son. Croquet grounds were fitted up 
and used. 
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An agricultural department did splen- 
did work the past season notwith- 
standing the unfavorable weather. The 
pastor of the local Methodist church is 
the head of this department. He is an 
expert gardener. This work has all been 
done under the direction of the State 
Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, 
where the seventy-five boys and girls 
participating are all registered. The 
following clubs were organized: garden- 
ing and canning club, potato club, poul- 
try club, gardening club, cooking club, 
sewing club, and manual-training club. 
Local merchants offered two cash prizes 
to each club, ten and five dollars, for the 
best and second best work. The State 
Agricultural College will determine the 
winners. 

Various other activities are contem- 
plated as rapidly as suitable leaders can 
be found and trained. Necessarily such 
work, depending as it does so largely 
upon voluntary workers, is limited by 
the number of such that can be found. 

The rooms of the church are open for 
social purposes to any club or organiza- 
tion of the social center; and often two 
or three groups occupy different sections 
of the building at the same time. The 
building is equipped with a stereopticon, 
balopticon, and moving-picture machine 
which can be used by any part of the 
social center. Numerous banquets and 
receptions have been given by the social 
center in the large dining-room in the 
basement of the church. 


Moving Pictures in the Church 
Service 
For two years we have used moving 
pictures in the church. For quite a 
time we used them weekly on Monday 
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evenings, using chiefly the greatest fea- 
ture films tobe had. These cost an aver- 
age of one hundred dollarsa month. An 
admission was charged. But since the 
town is well supplied with good pictures 
elsewhere we have confined our use 
almost exclusively to Sunday evening. 
For these no admission is charged. The 
increased offerings meet the added ex- 
pense. We find an abundance of suit- 
able subjects in the regular commercial 
run of reels, the source from which the 
average picture show is supplied. These 
we find more satisfactory than the bibli- 
cal and so-called religious subjects. We 
use nothing but our own selections. We 
select only such as illustrate some great 
moral and religious truth. Two-reel 
subjects allow fifteen minutes for the 
sermon to follow. The service can be 
brought within about an hour. Moving 
pictures have proved an immense ad- 
vantage. We welcome them for two 
reasons: first, they enable a minister to 
preach in fifteen minutes a far more 
powerful and effective sermon than he 
can preach in thirty minutes with words 
alone; secondly, they insure him a far 
larger audience than can be had without 
them, thus increasing his possibilities for 
reaching many who cannot be reached in 
the ordinary way. By the use of pic- 
tures we have trebled our evening audi- 
ence. People -do not tire of moving 
pictures as they do of slides. 


The Secret of Providing Money for 
Church Purposes 
One of the most difficult problems be- 
fore the average minister and congrega- 
tion is to provide the money for necessary 
expenses. Often this can be done only 
with high-pressure methods, continual 


begging, and a resort to suppers and 
entertainments. A large number of the 
more prosperous church members are 
known to give only when practically 
forced to do it, and then rarely in gener- 
ous sums. This is often the case with 
people known to be liberal in the use of 
money everywhere else. Few people 
have discovered the chief reason for this. 
It is not because of a lack of interest in 
Christianity on the part of most of such 
people; neither is it due generally to 
stinginess. But it is due chiefly to the 
fact that such people have come to feel 
that what they give to the church comes 
too near to being wasted. The secret of 
providing money for church support is to 
offer the community a church service 
that is felt to be indispensable. Main- 
taining public worship in from three to 
four times as many places as are required 
to meet the real needs of the community 
is not considered such by’a large and 
growing element of the modern world. 
Offer a service worth while and most 
people will gladly give generously to the 
work. This fact has been demonstrated, 
we believe, in our work: first, in the 
support of the work among the poor; sec- 
ondly, in the erection of a $60,000 insti- 
tutional church in a small town; and, 
thirdly, in the establishment of the 
Vinton Social Center. 

The work among the poor has always 
been supported by voluntary gifts. 
From Sunday to Sunday from the pulpit, 
sometimes through the local press, the 
needs of the work have been announced. 
Often interesting details of certain cases 
of need are given, the names being with- 
held. And the people volunteer to make 
their gifts to the committee having the 
work in charge. Christmas gifts to the 
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work for three years have been sufficient 
to support it until the May following. 
And the work aggregates some $1,200 
annually. When it was proposed to the 
town to erect a church that would serve 
the whole community, though there were 
six other churches in town, the money 
was secured without the slightest diffi- 
culty. Of course it required some work. 
But it proved the easiest proposition of 
money-raising we ever attempted. On 
the day of dedication when a little more 
than $16,000 was needed to provide all 
indebtedness, the official board decided, 
under all the circumstances, to ask the 
congregation for only $10,000. But 
when the people began giving they never 
stopped until they had pledged $16,500. 
Thus the church was dedicated debt-free. 
Again ~vhen the call was made for the 
social center, the community, already 
burdened with church expenses, gener- 
ously and freely gave $2,500 for the 
equipment and support of the work for 
the first year. None of these things 
have been made possible by the large 
gifts of a few rich men, but by the smaller 
gifts of the many. 


Some Results of the Work 


It is not possible to enumerate the 
results that have come from this work. 
For hundreds it has changed the whole 
conception of Christian life and duty. 
Men and women feel their social re- 
sponsibilities and are trying to meet 
them. 

The attitude of the poor toward the 
church has been altered for the better. 
Before this work began few of them ever 
attended the Presbyterian church; today 
many of them are happy in its member- 
ship. The headquarters for charity work 
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is now located in the church where often 
as many as seventy in one week come to 
talk over their difficulties. They know 
where they can find sympathy and help. 
And this constant coming to the church 
for assistance and sympathy promises 
great things for the future. At least 
seventeen families, once dependent on 
the county at some period of every year, 
have been lifted to self-support. The 
mothers have been taught enough do- 
mestic science and economy to enable 
them to care for themselves. A marked 
improvement in the grade of work done 
by poor school children has been ob- 
served. They are now better fed, better 
clothed, and protected against the 
weather; they suffer with fewer bad 
colds, are sick less, and miss less time. 
Many of them have been relieved by the 
surgeon, and with physical disabilities 
removed they do better work. A num- 
ber of fallen girls and women have been 
rescued and saved, and several boys have 
been saved from the penitentiary and set 
on the road to manhood and success. 
And this constant ministry to the poor, 
brought close to the people by constant 
announcement of details of need, has been 
found one of the best possible means in 
the cultivation of the spiritual life of the 
congregation. The people feel that they 
know what is being done with their 
money and that they are serving some- 
body. 

The social center has succeeded be- 
yond expectations. It has taken the 
young people largely from the streets and - 
lounging-places downtown. It has given 
them innocent and helpful activities. 
They spend their surplus energies in 
legitimate ways and escape numerous 
temptations. When many of our 
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mothers for any reason desire to find 
their boys out of school hours, they 
think of the church first as the most 
likely place to find them. Dozens of 
such calls come every week. This is 
certainly a wholesome condition. 
During eight years the church has 
lost through deaths and removals to 
other communities 386 members, an 
average of almost 50 a year. This loss 
is enough to wreck the average church 
in a small town, especially in one over- 


churched. Yet this loss has more than 
been made good and the church today, 
with a membership of more than 500, is 
stronger numerically than ever before in 
its history. Congregational expenses in 
this time have increased from $3,300 to 
more than $7,000 annually. Benevo- 
lences have materially increased. And 
today the church has more money 
pledged for self-support than at any time 
in its history. Every department of the 
work is prospering. 


ETHICAL AND MYSTICAL RELIGION 


FRANK AUBREY STARRATT, D.D. 
Professor of Theology, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


As we view superficially the religious 
practices, institutions, and teachings of 
the race, we are impressed with the great 
variety which they present. Every 
people seems to have its own way of 
expressing its religious life. From such 
a survey we might receive the impres- 
sion that these different forms of ex- 
pression represent essentially different 
religions. But as we study the actual 
experiences which underlie these mani- 
festations, we are astonished at the 
essential likeness that persists in the 
religion of people the most widely sepa- 
rated in space and time. It is one of the 
evidences of the unity of the human race 
and of the identity in constitution of the 
human mind. 

It may be said that religion is the 
result of the action and reaction of the 
mind with its environment. It has 
therefore the same essential unity and 


the same range of variation that is pos- 
sessed by each of the other phases of 
human life. The unity and the variety 
are both sometimes obscured by the 
strongly social nature of religion. In 
order to become acquainted with the 
religion of a people, we study their reli- 
gious rites, institutions, and doctrinal 
statements. But these are the social 
manifestations of religion and have be- 
come conventionalized by long use in 
the community life. If we interpret 
these strictly as representing the religion 
of the individuals composing that social 
group, we shall have a false notion of the 
uniformity of religion. On the other 
hand, as we observe the division into 
sects that has arisen in all the higher 
religions, through the effort to translate 


-religious experiences into intellectual 


formulas, we are in danger of getting a 
false notion as to differences existing in 
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the religious experiences themselves. 
Taking it within the limits of Chris- 
tianity, we should get an altogether 
wrong conception of the situation if we 
should suppose that the individuals of 
each communion were true to the type 
of religion that would be represented by 
a strict interpretation of the creedal 
statements and the ritual practices of the 
individual churches to which they be- 
longed. I dare say that in a Baptist 
church of three hundred members you 
would find as great variety of religious 
experience and as many types of religion 
as you would among a like number of 
people taken indiscriminately from all 
the churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
that may be represented in the same 
community. That is, religion is a legiti- 
mate functioning of human nature and 
thus it has all the limitations of human 
nature, but at the same time it possesses 
all the wealth of variety that is native to 
man. The conventions which are im- 
posed upon religion because of its social 
nature tend toward uniformity of ex- 
pression and of manifestation, but the 
individuality that is the possession of 
every human soul is effective in the inner 
life and does give a variety of religious 
experience. Now these varieties of re- 
ligion as experienced in individual lives 
fall into certain groups, conform more or 
less truly to certain types. Two of these 
types which are fairly well defined are 
the ethical and the mystical. 

My purposes in this paper are: 
briefly to describe these two types, in- 
dicating the direction in which each 
tends to develop; to point out what 
seems to me to be the peculiar danger of 
each, if it be developed too one-sidedly; 
and to indicate what needs to be em- 
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phasized in order to preserve an effective 
and well-balanced life. 

There has been much discussion in the 
past as to how man came to the concep- 
tion of God, how he came to form the 
category of the “divine.” To this ques- 
tion there has been found no decisive 
answer. But in the discussion that has 
arisen over it, it has appeared quite evi- 
dent that man’s recognition of the divine 
grew out of some impulse from within 
himself. Man sees only what interests 
him. Granting the presence of a divine 
life in man’s environment, he would not 
have perceived it had there not been 
something in himself that caused him to 
be interested in it. In every human 
activity there is some gnawing need 
which drives man forward into action. 
This is true also of religion. Religious 
activity was and is the striving to satisfy 
a demand that arises within man himself. 
From this point of view Royce’sstatement 
that all religions aim at salvation is true. 

Briefly stated, we may say that reli- 
gion involves these elements. Man 
comes to a recognition of the undesirable- 
ness of his present condition. He may 
become greatly dissatisfied with it. He 
has obtained, in some way, a glimpse of 
what is for him the true goal of life, and 
he desires to attain it. Viewed from this 
angle, religion is not simply the conserva- 
tion of values but the creation of values 
that as yet do not exist for him, or, if they 
do, only in a very broken and incomplete 
form. But these values are such and the 
task of attaining them is such that man 
cannot reach his goal unaided. He ap- 
peals to God, to the superhuman Power 
upon whom he feels himself dependent 
and with whom he believes he can hold 
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Now, if this be an approximately true 
account of the situation out of which 
religion issues, we can readily see how 
there can be distinct types of it. What- 
ever in man’s present condition he be- 
comes dissatisfied with will take differ- 
.ent forms with different people; the goal 
of endeavor will, as a consequence, be 
differently conceived, and as a still 
further result the help asked of God will 
vary. 


Ethical Type of Religion 


The ethical type of religion ensues 
when the dissatisfaction presents itself 
as a problem of conduct. Man in his 
active life comes to perceive certain 
values in conduct. He comes to an 
appreciation of the good—not the ab- 
stract good of philosophy, but the good 
deed and the good-will that intends the 
deed. Ordinarily man lives his life in 
fragments, one bit at a time, and the 
thing immediately in hand occupies his 
whole attention. Different impulses op- 
erate at different times. His life is 
broken and fragmentary. Sometimes, 
however, it is given, perhaps to every 
man, to get a vision of life as a whole and 
to form an ideal of life as unified by some 
great purpose—a life dominated by the 
highest good—that is, good in all its 
parts. If aman once gets such a view, 
the contrast between his life as it is 
actually lived and this ideal is painful 
and he suffers all the torment of one 
under conviction of sin. He appeals to 
God, and what he desires of God is that 
he shall be so guided and so assisted that 
he can live well, that he can do right and 
attain his goal. He desires God as an 
authority on conduct and also as a 
helper of his own weak efforts. He 


wants his own energies directed, how- 
ever: these deeds are to be his deeds, 
even though they be done through the 
help derived from the grace of God. He 
accepts with satisfaction the clear-cut 
requirements of God as expressed by the 
Hebrew prophet, ‘“‘He hath shown thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” He sympathizes most 
deeply with James in his description of 
religion: ‘Pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction and to keep oneself un- 
spotted from the world.” ‘Thus the man 
whose religion is of the ethical type is 
essentially a man of action. He knows 
himself to be lost and to be in need of 
salvation. The consciousness of his lost 
condition arises from his dissatisfaction 
with what he is doing, with the way in 
which he is expending his energies, and 
from his inability to attain his ideal of 
true and good conduct. He needs some- 
thing that will lift him out of his frag- 
mentary and divided life into a life that 
is unified, that is consistently good. He 
appeals to a God of righteousness and 
eagerly responds to the call that comes 
to him to enlist on the side of right 
against evil in all its forms. In this life 
of activity directed against the wrongs of 
the world he finds salvation. 

This man, whose religion is of the 
ethical type, comes into a union with 
God, but it is a moral union, a unity of 
purpose. He is one with God in that he 
is striving to do the will of God. The 
thought of unity does not go beyond the 
conception of two persons who are one 
in purpose and desire. The emphasis 
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hath been revealed, directly bestowed by 
God himself, and is an actual foretaste of 
that eternal blessedness into which the 
redeemed shall enter. 

Such then are the distinguishing fea- 
tures of these two types of religion. We 
can see them historically illustrated in 
the religions of India and of Persia. A 
single people, in some prehistoric time, 
divided, one part going eastward into 
India, the other westward into Persia. 
Originally one in language and religion, 
they developed along different lines. 
The dwellers in the fertile valleys of 


India became mystics. Their mysticism - 


was of a very thoroughgoing character, 
pessimistic, world-renouncing, specula- 
tive, transcendent. For them there was 
only one thing worth while, and that was 
to get beyond the limitations and illu- 
sions of this world of appearance and to 
recognize themselves to be one with the 
only reality. 

The Persians, on the other hand, go- 
ing into a different environment, where 


they were compelled to contend earnestly . 


for the preservation of their lives, de- 
veloped a different type of religion. 
They saw about them a great spiritual 
conflict. Two great spiritual hosts, each 
with its mighty leader, contended for the 
mastery. The battle was between the 
forces of good and of evil, and it raged 
furiously. God called upon all men of 
good-will to help him in the conflict. 
And in responding to that call of God 
men found salvation. 

It is well known to you how each of 
these peoples worked out its own the- 
ology. We can readily see that if these 
two types—the ethical and the mystical 
—were to develop in isolation, each un- 
modified by the other, there would 


necessarily result two systems of thought 
and two distinct conceptions of God, of 
the world, and so of religion. In the one 
case you would have an extremely prac- 
tical religion—a religion the center of 
whose thought and the realm of whose 
activities would be here in this world. 
A God would be worshiped who would be 
intensely interested in what men were 
doing and who would be the leader and 
inspirer of their activities. The salvation 
of the world would be brought to pass 
through the activities of men and women 
and would be, like all other human phe- 
nomena, a more or less gradual process. 

The mystical scheme of things would 
tend to be other-worldly. The God with 
whom the mystics meet is in a realm 
above this level of common life and they 
meet him in a manner which entirely 
transcends our common experiences. 
Salvation is an act of God in which man 
is entirely passive. Hence if the world 
is to be saved it must be saved by the 
direct act of God, not working through 
natural means, or according to natural 
law, or through human effort, but from 
a transcendent sphere, and in a trans- 
cendent manner. All that man can do 
is to fulfil certain conditions which in an 
indirect way prepare for the act of the 
Almighty. 

These are some of the characteristics 
of the different theologies that would 
arise if these types of religion should each 
develop uninfluenced by the other. In 
our day and in our land these have not 
developed in isolation, and yet we can 
recognize tendencies running through 
all Christian history which reveal these 
differing interpretations of Christianity. 

The dangers to which these types of 
religion are liable are sufficiently obvious. 
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which he places on conduct does not 
mean that he fails to distinguish between 
the deeds of life and the character which 
gives significance to these deeds, but he 
thinks of character as something that 
must be attained through deed and that 
will surely come as an accompaniment of 
a good life. We may say, then, that 
ethically religious people are those who 
think of life in terms of conduct and to 
whom salvation means a properly di- 
rected life. 


Mystical Religion 


There are other men, however, who 
think of life in other terms: men who are 
oppressed with the finiteness of human 
life—not the limitations of its activities, 
but those of existence itself. They know 
themselves as finite, circumscribed, con- 
fined, and yet living in the presence of 
the Infinite. Infinitude is all about 
them, and yet they are shut off from this 
infinite presence by the barriers of their 
very nature. Here again we have dis- 
satisfaction, pain, and travail of soul. 
But now the contrast is between the nar- 
row limitations of the purely human and 
the infinite resources of the Eternal 
Spirit. The demand is for union with 
God. Not a moral unity of purpose, for 
that is a relation between two persons. 
The mystic wants to be taken up into the 
Divine Being in a union so close that 
there shall be no longer any conscious- 
ness of I and Thou. He cries out with 
the Psalmist, ‘‘As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God: When shall 
I come and appear before God? He has 
but one desire and that is for God. He 
desires goodness, but not the goodness 
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that comes by doing finite good deeds, 
the character that is built up by good 
living; but he would lose himself in the 
Infinite Goodness. He desires truth, 
but not the truth that is laboriously 
gained by the activity of the finite mind, 
bit by bit and by circuitous method, he 
would have direct intuition of all truth. 
He wants God—not companionship with 
him in a common task, not the fellowship 
of a finite being with an infinite, but the 


_ direct contact of spirit with spirit, so 


close and intimate that he can take the 
words of Paul literally and strictly, “It 
is not I that live but Christ who liveth 
in me.” 

The mystic assures us that this which 
he craves he experiences. He does thus 
come in contact with God. And he tells 
us that ine comes by this experience, not 
through any effort of his own, but that 
it is a direct bestowment of the Infinite 
himself. One may need to follow a more 
or less extended process of preparation 
before this gift can be received; but at 
last it comes, not as a reward of well- 
doing, nor as a result of striving, but as 
a pure gift, freely bestowed and pas- 
sively received. This, in fact, is the 
only way in which it can be received, for 
the whole transaction takes place in a 
realm above that in which the human life 
is lived—in a realm above sense, above 
any plane to which the knowing mind of 
man can attain. It is across the border- 
land of the Eternal, in the realm of the 
Infinite. The experience itself is of such 
a nature that it cannot be conceived in 
terms of human thought, much less can 
it be described in poor human words. 
For this is an experience which “eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard,” nor the 
mind of man conceived, but. such as 
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his co-worker and comes to the place 
where he is working alone at his own 
little task, having lost the vision of the 
whole, and from there it is but a step to 
defeat and capitulation. 

My feeling is that there is implicit in 
the life of the most thoroughly ethical 
Christian an element that is fundamen- 
tally mystical and that this element 
needs to be more clearly recognized and 
more carefully cultivated. 

The mystical Christian, on the other 
hand, is not devoid of an impulse to 
activity. While he emphasizes the fact 
of union with God, from the side of being 
rather than from that of purpose, never- 
theless we have among the mystics many 
notable examples of men and women 
who, filled with this sense of union with 
God, and of his presence in their souls, 
have gone forth to the active duties of 
life with a devotion and consecration 
that nothing could daunt and which has 
been unsurpassed in human history. 
The mystical Christian does not always 
see that this activity has any direct bear- 
ing upon the ultimate fact in his religion. 
It is not always conceived as intimately 
related to the fact of his union with God, 
but is thought of as a more or less exter- 
nal condition of that union. The thing 
he is doing is not worth while in itself 
but is done for the sake of something 
else which he thinks of as being on a 
higher level. 

There have been discussions as to 
whether Jesus was a mystic or not. 
However one may think about that, we 
cannot help recognizing that Jesus had 


experiences with God as immediate and 
as intimate as those of which the mystics 
speak. But in the most mystical of the 
Gospels we hear him saying as an expla- 
nation of his own activity, “My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” He 
found God, but he found him at work, 
and as a consequence he went to work 
with him at the same task. The God 
with whom Jesus had fellowship was not 
a static God but an active, striving God, 
engaged in the task of redeeming the 
world. And the contact of Jesus with 
God was such that this activity of the 
Father was the thing which deeply im- 
pressed him and inspired him to go forth 
and give his life in devotion to the same 
task. This is the element in Christianity 


to which the mystic needs to give atten- — 


tion and which should be cultivated. 
But while I would guard against any 
such one-sided development as would 
lead to a distortion of religion, I deem 
it well that these two types of religion 
do exist side by side in every communion. 
Here are two aspects of the religious life, 
and if you and I are too small to compre- 
hend them both, each in its true propor- 
tions, let us thank God that they are 
still preserved to our common Chris- 
tianity, even though one individual may 
emphasize one aspect and another the 
other. And, further, let us each recog- 
nize the truth of the other. Variety in 
unity is a law of life. Variety in expe- 
rience and in statement of belief is what 
is to be expected so long as religion 
remains vital. A dead level of uniform- 
ity is an evidence that life has departed. 
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Ethical religion, if developed too one- 
sidedly, might cease to be a religion and 
become a pure ethic. Mystical religion 
might cease to be a religion and become 
a quietistic theosophy. Either would 
be fatal. 

While I have emphasized the differ- 
ences between these two types of reli- 
gion, I would not obscure the fact that 
they havemuchincommon. They each 
seek God, but they conceive him from 
different angles and in different ways. 
The ethical Christian thinks of God 
content-wise. He knows God in his 
activities. The mystic thinks of God as 
he is and knows him in himself. Both 
love God and declare that God is lovable, 
but the ethical man will tell you what it 
is in God that makes him lovable. The 
mystic will tell you that God draws the 
soul to himself as the magnet draws the 
iron. He will say with Augustine, 
“Thou hast made me for thyself and my 
soul is restless till it rests in thee.” 

There is without doubt an element of 
mysticism in all religion, even in that of 
the ethical type. It may not be explicit. 
Every religious man may not be able to 
lay his finger upon a definite experience 
and say, “Here at this point I have come 
in contact with the Infinite directly and 
in a way that corresponds to the mystical 
claim.” But we do find in the religion 
of the common man, of the average 
Christian, a certainty as to the existence 
of God that is difficult to explain unless 
there has been an actual experience of 
God. One may come to a faith in God 
as a result of a philosophical argument, 
or may feel compelled to assume the 
existence of God in order to account for 
certain facts, but that kind of faith is no 
more than a greater or less degree of 
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probability. I do not think that the 
Christian faith, the faith of the common 
Christian, is of that kind at all. There is 
a note of certainty that has, so it seems 
to me, an experiential element in it. 
Nor is this all. While the ethical Chris- 
tian emphasizes activity and finds salva- 
tion by participating in a great task, yet 
there is something of a mystical nature 
involved even in this. Salvation can 
come in this way only on condition that 
the task is of such a character as to unify 
the whole life. It must comprehend all 
the aspects of one’s being. Now human 
nature is such that, while it is finite, it 
has infinite implications. While limited 
in its experience, it asks questions that 
involve the whole of existence, the All; 
it has interests that can find their satis- 
faction only in the Infinite himself. If 
there is to be a task that will unify a 
human life, dominate it in all its parts, 
call into activity all its energies, satisfy 
all its interests, then that task must be 
such as involves the whole of things: it 
must be the task of God himself. It is 
such a task that the ethically religious 
man seeks and which he thinks he finds. 
But this involves constant fellowship 
with God. The task with its various 
demands must be conceived from God’s 
point of view. There must be a sharing 
in the life of God in a very real way. 
Only thus can man maintain himself in 
the struggle. For the fight against evil 
is a cosmic task and can be shared in by 
finite man only as he shares in the life 
of God himself. The ethical Christian 
needs to recognize this element in his 
experience and to cultivate it, lest it be 
that, while he began as a worker to- 
gether with God, he may become so 
engrossed in the work that he forgets 
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A reunited Christendom is a popular 
vision which is rapidly growing nearer 
to realization with the multiplication 
of inter-communal organizations, co- 
operative agreements and federations, 
and a better understanding due to 
mutual acquaintance. That there is a 
strong desire for the greatest degree of 
union possible is evident from the wide 
response given to the invitation of the 
Anglican communion to a_ world- 
conference on matters of faith and 
order. 

It is well for all thoughtful Christians 
to attempt to formulate in their minds 
the possibilities which may be discussed, 
or ought to be discussed, in such a con- 
ference, and the attitude of mind which 
will make possible any positive result 
from the conference. It is from this 
point of view that I have attempted to 
set down my personal convictions con- 
cerning the creedal basis which must 
underlie any organic reunion of Chris- 
tendom. 

As long as C as Christian men think, they 
wilt-atrange tl their ideas upon religious 
subjects in creedal { form. Peter formed 
erent when he answered our Lord’s 
question with the statement, “Thou art 
the Christ of God.” But such personal 
confessions, dealing with the conviction 
which happens to be central in our 
thoughts at the moment, although no 
vital religion can exist without them, 
cannot be considered the basis for a 
social organization. And I shall use the 


word “creed” in the sense of a statement 
of faith formed formed for the use of a body of ~ 
‘bélievers as as a common expression of their 
common faith. The creed thus becomes 
the norm of faith for a communion. And 
as ‘Soon-as’a religious movement crys- 
tallizes into an organization it is usually 
thought desirable to begin with the 
adoption of such a creed or confession. 

Are any of the historical creeds fit 
bases for a reunited church? The 
Lambeth Conference of 1888 suggested 
the Nicene Creed. Many have sug- 
gested the Apostles’ Creed. Others have 
suggested combinations or sections of 
these and other creeds. 

Every creed is a definition and every 
definition is exclusive. It attempts tc to 
shut out_alien el elements, to differ rentiate 
its ‘subject from : similar or related things 
or subjects. And each one of the great 
historic creeds has been formulated with 
the object of excluding some particular 
theological..tendency or tenet. They 
have not expressed the common convic- 
tions of the whole church but only those 
of a majority. Thus have they failed 
to be ecumenical and have actually been 
partisan. In one case the Nestorians 
have been excluded, in another the 
Arians. Majorities ruled, and at times 
that majority was obtained by methods 
which do not appear to be entirely justi- 
fiable in the light of historical research. 
If Christians need the soldiers of the 
emperor to help them decide the truth, 
then the creed does not express the 
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convictions of Christendom but the con- 
victions of the emperor, who may be 
more interested in the political results 
than the religious truths. 

And even when the majority might be 
right, yet a majority creed will not 
always express the convictions of a 
majority, but may be a compromise, the 
majority permitting a statement some- 
what _ unsatisfactory to pass. Indeed, 
such a creed may fail to express accu- 
rately the convictions of a single person 
and still obtain a majority vote, each 
one convinced that/it would be impos- 
sible for him alone to dominate the coun- 
cil sufficiently to satisfy himself. And 
in repeating such a statement the indi- 
vidual to be honest with himself must 
prefix the words with such a thought as 
this: “I am willing to subscribe to the 
following because of my desire for social 
worship and the welfare of the church, 
although it does not fully state my own 
personal convictions and I could wish the 
emphasis differently placed.” We have 
the anomalous situation, therefore, that 
the creed which is designed to express 
the common convictions of the Christian 
world may fail to express the convictions 
of any, and at best is often only 4 com- 
bination of compromises permitted to 
pass by a majority. 

Because the majority rules, no church 
creed can be changed until at least a 
majority demandsit. A man will thus be 
pledged to a communion holding a cer- 
tain creed as basal and yet be in decided 
opposition to the creed he recites. There 
are always more heretics within the 
church than are ever excluded. And the 
creed becomes a basis for disunion in- 
stead of union. It is a tolerated inherit- 
ance which, like many heirlooms, is kept 


out of respect fc for our forbears rather than 
for any intrinsic value. It is far from 


the spontaneous expression of our com- 


convictions. 

In the fourth place, the creeds have 
never expressed the common convictions 
of all Christians because the councils 


formulating them have never truly been 
representative. The laity-have never 
had any real opportunity to express 
themselves. theologian, the teacher, 
the clergy, have taken the lead, con- 
trolled the program, and frequently have 
done all the voting. Those who have 
the most reason to be interested in main- 
taining divisions, because they have the 
positions of prominence and power, have 
made the definitions which have kept up 


these divisions, while those who paid the 


bills have been busy élsewhere. The 


laity can well call the ie clergy to repent- 
ance if “schism is is a sin. Without in- 
structions from the clergy and careful 
indoctrination, our | divisions ; could never 
ist. 

“Since the creeds have been partisan, 
majority actions, compromises..between 
the clergy, and designed to exclude here- 


tics, or_at least_to.define. heresy, or to 


distinguish a new denomination from 
those existing, it is natural that over- 
emphasis should be placed upon particu- 
lar doctrines which are or were the 
particular points at.issue. As a conse- 
quence we find the historical creeds un- 
balanced and incomplete. They define 
with great precision—even to a Greek 
diphthong—the authoritative doctrine of 
the natures of Christ, but leave vague 


and indefinite other doctrines, stich as the 


atonement. We have been defining our 
differences rather than. expressing our 
common convictions. No ecumenical 
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conference ever tried to formulate a 
statement.which should express the 
common convictions of all Christians, 
which should compromise nO one, and 
which should satisfactorily balance the 
different doctrines in their relative im- 
portance. Today we are tired of having 
our differences emphasized. Is‘a unani- 
mous creed in which we all could join 
enthusiastically a human impossibility ? 
If so, a united church is a chimera, for 
there will always be Protestants and i in- 
dependents. 

~~ But not only are the historical creeds 
impossible_as_the basis” ‘for a reunited 
Christendom because they. have not been 
ecumenical, they have never expressed 
the deepest religious convictions of mén. 
These convictions are not intellectual, 
are not subject to exact statement, are 
not constant and unchanging, but are 
personal, vital, growing, fluctuating. 
No man can honestly promise never to 
change his mind. Convictions concern- 
ing the things of the spirit must vary 
with personal experiences. “When I 
was a child I thought as a child,” but the 
growing man finds childish ideas too 
small. “The letter killeth, the spirit 
giveth life. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth and thou hearest the sound there- 
of but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth, and so is every one that 
is born of the spirit.” The things that 
are vital, which move men’s hearts, 
which grip men’s wills, are not subject to 
exact definition and unchanging form. 
The historical creeds have had an intel- 
lectual, philosophical interest rather than 
a moral, religious one: “They have dealt 
with the convictions of the mind rather 
than with those of the heart. 


* Luke 4:22; John 7:28; IL Tim. 2:8. 


The-creeds have fixed faith upon his- 
torical conclusions rather than upon 
moral convictions. True faith does not 
look “backward and become a pillar of 
salt, but, “forgetting the things that are 
behind;” presses forward to the needs 
and promises of the future. Historical 
matters can be left to historical s science 
to determine, not to majorities in a 
council. What we want is a statement, 
not. of historical facts, but of eternal 
truth. “Faith is the aenirance of things 
hoped for, .a-conviction of things un- 
seen.” It is a willingness to act on a 
proposition not yet proved. I have 
faith that the morning will come in a few 
hours and I set my alarm to waken me 
at daybreak. I cannot prove that it 
will come. It may never come for me. 
The hand of death may take me before 
that time, a comet break the regularity 
of the earth’s rotation—but I have faith 
enough to wind the clock. 

As an illustration of this difficulty let 
us take the doctrine of the virgin birth 
of our Lord. Volumes have been writ- 
ten on the matter. And yet this his- 


‘torically debated affirmation is made an 


integral part of the creeds, excluding 
from Christian fellowship and com- 


munion those who are not sufficiently 
satisfied with the evidence to make a 
dogmatic declaration concerning it. If 
Jesus never referred to it, nor any of his 
disciples, nor St. Paul, even where refer- 
ence to it wouldseem to fit their thought," 
cannot a man be a follower of Jesus with- 
out definitely committing himself? Are 
a man’s conduct and character in any 
way dependent upon his decision at this 
point? Would a man who believes in 
the virgin birth be more inclined to treat 
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his wife lovingly than one who believes 
that the heavenly Father consecrated the 
natural processes he had put into the 
world to be the means of his supreme 
gifttomen? Why should not the creeds 
declare upon matters of moral value? 
Once more: the historical creeds 
naturally~ and unavoidably teflect the 
world-view. (Zeitgeist) _the philo- 


stantly changing under the influence of 

science and social contact. In five par- 
ticulars the fundamental, philosophical, 
scientific background of the creeds makes 
them inadequate for our time and age as 
a basis for uniting all classes of thinking 
Christians. 

First, the creeds presuppose a flat 
earth With heaven above and hell below. 
A modern mani Cannot honestly say, “He 
descended into hell, he ascended into 
heaven.” There is no up or down in our 
universe. What we call up in the eve- 
ning is down in the morning. 

Secondly, the creeds pees a 


man nature and-divine-nature_are not 
extremes but utterly different essences. 
This dualism takes its supreme form in 
the. doctrine of God and devil, each 
almighty i in his own realm, although one 
is to be ultimately conquered. 

Thirdly, the creeds presuppose a 
transcendental supernaturalism. God is 
an absentee monarch ruling through 
angels, ambassadors, and church officers. 
He has to have representatives on earth, 
the time in thé court 
of heaven. He created the world and 
left it, occasionally sending someone to 


interfere in its physical and social affairs. 
But God is spirit and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit. _In him we 


live and move atid have our being. 


Closer is he than breathing, nearer than 
hands « or feet. 

Fourthly, the creeds presuppose a god 
who is an oriental monarch rather than 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus. 
He is more interested in obtaining satis- 
faction, in-upholding his majesty, in in- 
creasing his glory, than in making 1 men 
better. He rules men rather than loves 
men. Without shedding ‘of blood, ani- 
mal or human or human-divine, he can- 
not_forgive. “The significance of the 
“cross has been expressed in terms of a 
substitutionary, vicarious, willing sac- 
rifice of the Son to appease the honor or 
justice of an almighty, transcendental 
King whose dignity will not allow him 
to forgive sinful but. repentant men 
until someone has given satisfaction. It 
would seem that the Greek Zeus and the 
Roman Jupiter with his thunderbolts 
have had a larger influence in molding 
the thought of God as expressed in the 
creeds than he who numbers the very 
hairs of the head, whose eye is on the 
sparrow, who “so loved the world,” who 
is to be trusted as a child can trust a 
loving father. 

And then, finally, the great historical 
creeds are more interested in a philo- 
sophical, metaphysical definition of theo- 
ries concerning Jesus than in a practical 
understanding of the message of Jesus. 
They argue a priori about his nature, 
essence, etc., but do not definitely refer 
to his teaching. That which seemed to 
be necessary to fit their metaphysical 
scheme, and can be éxpressed in the 
technique of contemporary philosophy, 
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is given the central place. It is not that 
T would make any less of Jesus but rather 
more, his own message, his own com- 
manding personality, his own commands 
taking the place of second- or third- 
centuty-metaphysics about him. It is 
the gospel of Jesus, not the gospel about 
him, or about the idealized risen one, 
which saves the world. from selfishness 
and sin. “Not everyone, that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the King- 
dom, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father.” Jesus also told a parable of a 
man with two sons, one of whom was to 
be condemned because he made a con- 
fession which he did not try to carry out, 
and the other of whom was to be justi- 
fied because, although refusing to make 
the confession that was expected, he did 
his father’s will. Even the Apostles’ 
Creed has but two phrases which can be 
said to_express any prominent part of 
Jesus’-message—the forgiveness of sins, 
and the life everlasting. 

So again we come back to the great 
objection to the historical creeds as a 
basis of a reunited Christendom—they 
have left out the most important things. 
Men have recited all the creeds and yet 
believed in human slavery, black and 
white, in selling adulterated foods, in the 
human butchery called war, in all the 
injustice of much of our modern social, 
political, and economic life. We have 
treated of anise and cumin and left out 
the weightier matters of mercy, justice, 
love. We have dealt with incidental, 
philosophical shibboleths, with historical 
statements which are at the mercy of 
science, instead of expressing the great, 
eternal, never-changing, deeply human, 
divine principles which Jesus preached 
and lived. What creed makes a clear 


statement of the love of God as a Father 
pitying his children? Where does a 
creed declare the brotherhood of man, 
the basis of human life, the great com- 
mandment of service, the demand for 
mutual forgiveness and helpfulness ? XE 

If, then, we are to have a reunited) 
church and if it is to have a creedal basis | 
other than each individual’s expression 
of his own thoughts, that confession must. 
be the common expression of our com- 
mon convictions, designed not to exclud 
but to include all who call themselv 
Christian, and flexible enough so that 
no one will ever compromise himself in 
its recital. It must recognize the growth 
of Christian experience and thought, 
with its face forward, not backward. It 
must be independent of any conclusions 
which historical or physical science may 
reach. It must be free from any world- 
view, philosophy, or metaphysics which 
may change through the ages, yet be 
adaptable to every one. And it must 
deal with the content of Jesus’ message, 


finding in him the criteria of as tt | 


tion and the relative emphasis to be 
placed upon each doctrine. 

Have we common convictions which 
can be. expressed: which-will meet these 
conditions? We cannot begin by ex- 
cluding the convictions of Unitarians or 
independents or Modernists, but to be 
truly ecumenical we must allow anyone 
who wants to call himself Christian to 
take his part and contribute his share, 
both positive and negative. It is cer- 
tain that we cannot agree upon any one 
philosophic basis, nor depend upon the 
common acceptance of the so-called con- 
clusions of modern science. It is prob- 
ably just as impossible for ustoagree upon 
any method of biblical interpretation or 
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ecclesiastical form of organization or 
ritual, even-the simplest. It must not 
be stated in phrases or terms which have 
been the subject of disagreement in the 
past and it must be in terms which are 
not only within the understanding of the 
common people but are also their natural 
means of expression. We must not seek 
to offset doctrine with doctrine as a bait 
to this or that communion, or appear to 
be deliberately avoiding vital issues which 
are known sources of controversy. It 
must express the moral earnestness and 
the social impulses which have dominated 
the “movements” that have so stirred the 
laity in recent years. It must be of the 
people, by the people, for the people. It 
must breathe the passion of the prophets 
rather than the pedantry of philosophers. 
It will be utterly different from what we 
have been accustomed to, yet it will find 
a response in our individual lives which 
will convince us of its vitality, validity, 
virility. 

I believe that we can have such a 
statement, and I want to offer a suggest- 
ive wording for it. For this I advance 
no claims a priori. It may fail before 
the tribunal of the requirements I myself 
have already laid down. It is not ex- 
pected to be final even with the author. 
Before this article is in print I might 
decide upon changes. It is simply 
offered in hope that it may be suggestive 
of the method by which the desired end 
may be accomplished. If it produces 
any genuine sympathetic discussion it 
will have accomplished its end. 


A Suégégestive Statement of the Com- 
mon Convictions of Christendom 


I believe in Jesus as the one who best 
teveals to mankind, in his words and in 


his life, both the nature and the will of 
God. \ 

I believe he reveals God as the Father _ 
of all mankind, the giver of every good / 
and perfect gift, the source of every / 
noble thought and purpose, and the | 
moral explanation of the universe. 

I believe that he reveals God’s will 
toward men to be, that all men, every- 
where, should be brothers seeking to 
serve one another in love, till we all 
attain unto the fulness of the stature of 
the manhood of Jesus, our elder brother, 
being perfect spiritually, socially, physi- 
cally, and that none should fail of the 
highest possible development. 

I believe in the Kingdom of God as 
the organized expression of this univer- 
sal moral brotherhood and the culmina- 
tion of the progress of the gospel, with 
the final supremacy and immortality o 
the spiritual life. 


It is only necessary to say further that 
this statement can probably be enlarged 
without difficulty. There are certainly 
other convictions, which are positively 
Christian, which are common to us all. 
Modernist and reactionary, liberal and 
conservative, Holy-Jumper and Quaker, 
Unitarian and Romanist, Christian Sci- 
entist and Adventist, can find their 
moral-religious convictions here ex- 
pressed. 

Of course you can believe more than 
the creed states. Whoever found any 
creedal statement, even in his own com- 
munion, which stated with absolute 
completeness everything he believes on 
religious subjects? Thecreed beginswith 
the words “‘I believe,”’ but does not add 
“this and nothing more.” And what we 
are seeking is not a composite of possible 
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beliefs but an actual statement of vital 
ecumenical convictions. For anyone to 
seek herein his own pet theological hob- 
bies, or the heirlooms of ecclesiasticism, 
will destroy the very purpose of it. Let 
him ask rather these questions: Are 
these distinctively Christian convic- 
tions? Are they common to all Chris- 
tians? Are they vital and primary? 
It is the attack upon non-Christian, 
atheistic, and agnostic strongholds which 
reveals the “first principles” of our com- 
mon religion. Belief in these things will 
make human slavery, war, and social in- 
justice impossible. The moral program 


of Christianity and the moral grandeur 
of the character of its Founder become 
a vital part of its platform. And the 
possibility of any union upon any such 
basis will depend upon how fully these 
fundamental moral principles have really 
gripped us, so that we shall be willing to 
accommodate our extra beliefs and sub- 
ordinate them to the central ideals. We 
will then be first of all Christians, and 
secondarily and incidentally only mys- 
tics, ritualists, pietists, sacramentalists. 
Our platform will not tie us to the past 
but impel us toward the future with the 


program of Jesus our compelling purpose. 


Arthur J. Brown has made a splendid contribution at this point in his recent book, Unity and 
Missions, chap. viii, under the heading “The Accepted Essentials of Christianity.” 
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CURRENT OPINION 


The Attitude of Jesus toward 
Religion 

Professor John M. Coulter, Ph.D., of the 
University of Chicago discusses the foregoing 
topic in the September number of the 
Homiletic Review, from the standpoint of a 
biologist. Jesus’ attitude toward religion 
was distinctly scientific, which means simply 
that its value is to be measured by its results. 
Religion is a universal human impulse which 
must be reckoned with among other human 
impulses. Rational obedience to this im- 
pulse results in the highest development 
of human capacities and also in the best 
balance of these capacities. It is this per- 
fect balance of highly developed capacities 
that makes Jesus the ideal type of man- 
hood. Religion has a larger expression 
today than it has ever had before, and 
science has had no small part in bringing 
this to pass. For there is in the sphere of 
religion an inevitable tendency toward the 
formulation of beliefs into rigid definitions 
which retard development. But the sci- 
entific spirit leads to an advance in knowl- 
edge which breaks up the old definitions and 
helps religion to keep step with human 
progress. It is rigidity toward the old 
when the new is upon us that has developed 
all the misunderstandings in reference to 
religion. The scientific spirit insists that 
competent investigation shall precede belief; 
that the only real authority for statements 
lies in their truth; that the reasonableness of 
religion is not to be discovered through 
a series of logical abstractions, but rather 
through the concrete evidence of its effect 
on character. The scientific mind recog- 
nizes in Jesus a more scientific attitude 
toward religion than any other religious 
teacher has ever shown. There is no flavor 
of rigidity about his teachings; he laid 
supreme emphasis on conduct; he recog- 
nized truth as the only authority from which 
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there is no appeal; his test for religion was 
not a philosophy but a life; above all, he 
recognized love as the dominating impulse 
of the Christian religion—the only impulse 
that could make religion both dominant 
and desirable. Jesus insisted further that 
reason is an essential constituent of religion: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” 
This means that loyal affection and a trained 
mind are helpmeets in the progress of reli- 
gion. The ten commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount are authoritative, 
not because they are commanded, but 
because they are true. Religious truths 
have the eternal binding qualities of the 
truths of nature, which we call laws. When 
compelling power of knowledge is reinforced 
by the attraction of a noble emotion, we 
have the tremendous combination pre- 
sentéd by the Christian religion. 


History and Faith 


“The student of the New Testament 
should be primarily a historian, for history 
is the center and core of all the Bible” 
asserts J. Gresham Machen in an article in 
the July number of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Review. The attempt of modern 
theology to separate Christianity from his- 
tory has been a failure, for the very word 
gospel means “good news,” information 
about something that has happened, that is, 
history. The modern preacher who would 
explain Jesus as a product of the world, the 
fairest flower of humanity, is opposed by the 
Bible account which teaches that Jesus was 
more than a product of this world, and that 
his death was more than martyrdom. 
Which is to have for us the weight of 
authority ? 

Paul’s Epistles are the earliest historical 
documents to be considered, and their 
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genuineness is not seriously doubted. Here 
we have one of the most commanding 
figures in the history of the world agreeing 
with the intimate personal friends of Jesus 
that he was a supernatural being. Thus 
we have a historical problem that cannot 
be lightly dismissed. The Gospels, too, 
agree in portraying Jesus as a supernatural 
person. But according to naturalistic his- 
torians a supernatural person never existed. 
Yet they admit that the Gospels do present a 
real person, and so they attempt to solve the 
difficulty by separating the Gospels into two 
elements, a genuine historical tradition and 


- amyth. This attempt has been a splendid 


effort, but it has been a failure. But even 
if this could be done we should still have 
to explain how this human Jesus came to be 
regarded as a superhuman Jesus by his inti- 
mate friends. How did it come about that 
a simple Galilean, after a short ministry 
crowned with a shameful death which 
crushed the high hopes of his few disciples, 
became in a brief space of time the center of 
a great faith which in less than three hundred 
years became the dominant religion of the 
Empire? It is evident that something 
must have happened to explain the trans- 
formation of the weak, discouraged. disciples 
into the spiritual conquerors of the world. 
Modern naturalism says it was a vision, a 
hallucination; the New Testament says it 
was the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 
From a historical standpoint the former 
explanation is entirely unsatisfactory. The 
liberal Jesus of the modernists has been tried 
and is found wanting. Moreover, our 
acceptance of the fact of the resurrection, 
which historical evidence forces upon us, is 
confirmed by experience, for “Now we 
believe, not because of thy saying: for we 
have heard him ourselves and know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Savior of the 
world.” The Bible then is right at the 
central point—its account of Jesus; it is 
the foundation of the church. The church 
must choose between the Bible and modern 


culture; there can be no compromise, and 
by this choice she will stand or fall. 


A Roman Catholic Condemnation 
of Prohibition 

The Ecclesiastical Review of October, 
1915, contains an article by Rev. L. John- 
ston, a violent attack against prohibition. 
“Prohibition as an idea is merely Prot- 
estantism gone rotted emotionally.” It is 
to be put along with “other fads which 
are running amuck under the inspiration 
of unhealthy Protestant emotionalism— 
eugenics, fool prison reforms, fads in public- 
school education, trial marriages, etc. Are 
they not all alike—all just rotten senti- 
mentalism? all the marks of a decadent 
Protestantism ?” 

One may not learn to speak #o the man 
in the street when reading certain articles, 
but one may learn to speak like him. 


_ Christianity and Progress 

Is our so-called progress due to Chris- 
tianity or to something else? Is what 
we call progress real progress? These 
are questions which Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams attempts to answer in an article 
in the September number of the Homiletic 
Review. Taking up the first question he 
points out the main factors in that onward 
movement which we call progress: nations 
have grown in power and influence by 
adopting self-interest as their motto, not 
by loving their enemies nor by applying 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, 
so that it is plain that Christian principles 
have not been the basis of their so-called 
progress. Again, the main instrument in 
the progress of the western nations has been 
scientific study; but organized Christianity 
up to very recent times has frowned upon 
all scientific discoveries as the enemy of 
religion. Thus the wonderful progress of 
the nations has not been due to any specifi- 
cally Christian virtue. Looking within the 
nations, we see that commercial develop- 
ment, represented by the great trusts, does 
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not come from the application of Christian 
principles. The Romans, Greeks, and bar- 
barians have all contributed to the pushful 
progressive character of western nations. 
Modern Japan has shown how a nation can 
rise to great power by merely copying 
western methods of education and warfare 
without Christianity. But we are not to 
conclude that Christianity has had no part 
in all this progress of the western nations; 
it has always been present as a modifying 
factor, acting as a restraint upon tendencies 
that were contrary to it; and even things 
that were bad would have been much worse 
if it had not been there. The Christian 
ideal of life has been able, even in the darkest 
times, to elevate thousands of lives into 
great nobleness and to sweeten the relations 
of men with a divine charity. Turning to 
the second question, the writer shows that 
external progress, with its increase in 
wealth and all the comforts of life, does 
not necessarily imply greater depth of life 
or quality of heart. The opposite is often 
the case. Yet this material and mental 
progress has its purpose in the economy of 
God in emphasizing individual development 
and the study of the external world, both 
of which were neglected by eastern sages; 
and though the emphasis of these elements 
has been greatly exaggerated in recent times, 
resulting in a selfish individualism, there is 
promise of a coming time when God will 
say to the individual, “Thou with all thy 
wealth and all thine achievements art mine. 
And thou art mine for all the world.” 
The spirit of Christ is at work and “the 
kingdoms of the world, the kingdoms 
of art, and of science, and of all material 
development shall be his kingdom yet, and 
they shall lay all their treasures on the altar 
of humanity, and universal love be the 
consecrating priest.” In this way the 
development of mind will lead to spiritual 
progress which is a still higher type of 
development, and the spirit, realizing its 
own nature, will find itself one with God. 


Then selfishness will give place to love, 
brotherhood will become a reality, and the 
true victory of Christianity will be achieved. 


Religion and Social Work 


Religion, in order to be Christian, must 
be social; and, on the other hand, any 
program of social service to be long sus- 
tained must have behind it the spirit of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Such is the 
thesis of an article by Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood in the Methodist Quarterly Review 
for October, 1915. 

Jesus told us that the service of God 
could consist only in the service of humanity. 
This is the distinctive note, the fundamental 
moral and religious axiom, of Christianity; 
and whenever the church has forgotten this 
high ideal of its Master, it has fallen lower 
than the Christian level. The distinctive 
thing about Christianity is its redemptive 
note, its inculcation of the service of man, 
even of the lowest and weakest, as the 
service of the Most High. The vision which 
Jesus beheld was that of a redeemed hu- 
manity, a ‘“‘Kingdom of God,” a human 
society consisting of all nations and races 
in which God’s will should be done. If 
this is true, no Christian can feel justified 
before God who is not engaged in some 
form of redemptive work for his fellow- 
men, and no church can retain its self- 
respect which is not as a church engaged in 
some form of humanitarian work. The 
city church, for example, must merge its 
life with the larger life around it; it must 
enter as a church into many movements 
designed to improve the conditions of the 
common life of its community; it must enter 
definitely upon a program to make its 
city, so far as lies within its power, “a city 
of God.” But there is a real danger lest 
this work of service for one’s fellow-men 
may become a mere external form, and one’s 
own inner life be neglected. The inner life 
is the first thing, and the first concern of 
the church must be the inner life of its 
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elder or deaconess who was charged with 
the spiritual welfare of the choir. This 
was doubtless the pattern of Wesley’s class- 
meetings. 

One of the most noteworthy characteris- 
tics of Pietism was its interest in philan- 
thropic and missionary enterprises, and the 
Moravians were the first to go to the 
heathen with no other view than the saving 
of souls. They began missionary work in 
Georgia in 1735, and John Wesley was a 
passenger on the same ship which carried 
their missionaries. It was on this voyage 
that Wesley became so impressed by their 
piety and fearlessness in the face of death 
and later on, under the influence of Peter 
Boehler in the Aldersgate Street Mission, 
he found peace for his soul. In the nine- 
teenth century Pietism coalesced with 
German Protestantism and is now defined 
as that tendency which emphasizes the 
devotional spirit and views of life. It was 
this element that was largely responsible for 
the German revival during the first part of 
the nineteenth century. 


The Conflict of Moral Ideals 


Is there some indubitable and invariable 
standard which determines at all times and 
in all places what is right and what is 
wrong? Is morality something eternal and 
immutable, and can we assume that every 
intelligent man needs only to have the right 
pointed out to him to secure his acquies- 
cence in it as right? Or are there no in- 
fallible principles, and is morality only 
relative? Such questions are the basis of 
an article on “The Warfare of Moral Ideals” 
by Professor E. B. M’Gilvary of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in the Hibbert Journal 
for October, 1915. The title of the article 
indicates the writer’s attitude on the prob- 
lem: he believes that our moral ideals are 
not decided by appeal to some a priori canon, 
but are the result of an actual fight eventuat- 
ing in victory of one ideal over another. 
Concrete instances are given of how moral 


standards have developed through conflict. 
For example, it is now generally recognized 
in civilized countries that private revenge 
is immoral. But for countless generations 
clan-revenge and the blood-feud were sanc- 
tioned by usage as just and moral. We can 
see in the history of England how the prin- 
ciple of state control gradually became 
accepted as the clan grew weak and the 
crown became strong. The will of the 
stronger formed the basis of the new justice. 
Similarly, in America slavery was proved 


to be wrong because its advocates did not- 


prove to be strong. The defeated party 
did not immediately yield, but in time the 
ideals of the victors gradually became the 
ideals of the defeated, and today the insti- 
tution which was formerly regarded as 
ordained of God is considered immoral. 
So might, long enough continued, wins 
recognition as right, until overthrown by a 
still greater might. Now, every man 
tends to have ideals of his own which he is 
bound to champion if he has real backbone 
and red blood; otherwise his cause is 
doomed and some other will prevail. This 
explains how war is possible among men of 
high principles. When a cause has become 
so precious that its value is felt to be greater 
than that of the continuance for the time 
being of the ordinary forms of peaceful 
intercourse, or of international law, then 
war is the only arbiter. There are, however, 
other weapons that might be used in this 
conflict: condemnation and punishment on 
the one hand, and praise and rewards on the 
other, are also powerful instruments in 
obtaining decisions. 

What is the bearing of this view upon 
the question of moral progress? Who is 
to decide what is better and what worse? 
The fundamental question is, “What do 
we really want?” That which we prefer 
above all else when we know all that we can 
know about it is for the best. Movement in 
the direction of this, our enlightened prefer- 
ence, is progress; movement away from it 
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members, the adjustment of their ideals and 
valuations first to God and then to their 
fellow-men. The church’s ideal of social 
work must be to make it a manifestation of 
a charity of the heart. The Christian 
ideal of life remains the only secure founda- 
tion for untiring and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the weal of humanity. Personal 
character is, after all, the highest end in 
both social and religious work, and such 
work will be a dismal failure in our civiliza- 
tion unless it is supported by vital religion. 

In conclusion the writer points out that 
nowhere in Europe or America, save in a 
few exceptional localities, is the church 
living up to the measure of its social oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. - The church, and 
not the Christianity of Christ, has failed in 
the case of the awful European crisis. He 
pleads for a socialized Christianity: “Is it 
not time that Christians drop their petty 
debates on theology and church govern- 
ment and devote themselves to the great 
task for which their Master lived and died— 
the redemption of humanity? If they do, 
there will soon be a church, not divided and 
humiliated as at present, but unified and 
triumphant; and a new heaven and a new 
earth will not be far away.” 


Spener and Pietism 


Philip Jakob Spener was the godfather of 
Count Zinzendorf of Herrnhutt, founder of 
the Moravian Church of Unity of the 
Brethren; and it was a Moravian of Herrn- 
hutt, Peter Boehler, who led John Wesley, 
the spiritual father of Methodism, into the 
truth. Spener and the Pietistic movement 
which he inaugurated are thus of special 
interest to students of modern church his- 
tory and form the subject of an article by 
Winfred C. Cronk in the October number of 
the Methodist Quarterly Review. 

Spener was born at Rappoltsweiler in 
1635 and died in Berlin in 1705. He was 
an orthodox Lutheran and appears never 
to have protested against the doctrines 


of the church. What he did oppose with 
all his heart was a conventional Christianity, 
a reliance on mere external orthodoxy. He 
unceasingly preached the necessity of a 
personal spiritual experience and a vital, 
active, practical Christian piety. His 
attack was not against the church, but 
against the lives of its individual members, 
clerical as well as lay. The worldliness of 
the clergy and the misuses of the con- 
fessional were condemned, though he never 
tried to do away with the latter. He 
insisted that the first duty of the preacher 
was to edify his hearers and to instruct 
them in the word of God, and to this end he 
sought a reconstruction of the theological 
curriculum of the time. In his attempt to 
elevate the religious life of the laity he laid 
stress upon the value of extempore prayer, 
household devotions, and Bible-readings, 
and a strict observance of Sunday. He 
taught the common priesthood of all be- 
lievers and emphasized the need of a sense 
of fellowship between all Protestant com- 
munions. He played an important part 
in gaining recognition of the importance 
of religious instruction for the young. 
He rewrote the catechism and _intro- 
duced the Bible as a textbook in the 
schools. The University of Halle and the 
University of Tiibingen were two of the 
most important centers of the Pietistic 
movement. Zinzendorf organized the only 
branch of Pietism that became a separate 
movement, namely, the Unitas Fratrum, 
more commonly known as the Moravian 
church. This was composed, in the begin- 
ning, of refugees from Bohemia during the 
Counter-Reformation who were permitted 
by Count Zinzendorf to settle on his estate 
where they built the town of Herrnhutt. 
The Moravians were characterized by a 
deep love for Jesus and an intensely emo- 
tional religion. The church was divided 
into classes or choirs “according to differ- 
ence of age, sex, and station in life.” At 
the head of each of these classes was an 
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MISSIONS 


The Assassination of Armenia 

In the Missionary Review for November 
there appears an account of the “Assassi- 
nation of Armenia” which, it is stated, is a 
description by government representatives, 
teachers, missionaries, and other eyewit- 
nesses of the Turkish program of annihila- 
tion. The article reminds us of the terrible 
massacres of 1895-96 when 88,243 Armenians 
were murdered; 500,000 were robbed of all 
they possessed; and 2,493 villages and towns 
were plundered. Mention is made also of 
the massacres of 1909 when 5,000 or more 
Armenians died in the onslaught on Adana. 
With these facts in mind the following 
statement forces upon us the extent of the 
present butchery: ‘The most brutal, the 
most ruthless, the most inexcusable, and 
the most widespread massacres of Chris- 
tians in the last 1,000 years are deluging 
Armenia with the blood of men, women, 
and children.” The following is the text 
of the government order covering the case: 
“The commanders’ of the army, of inde- 
pendent army corps, and of divisions may, 
in case of military necessity, and in case 
they suspect espionage or treason, send 
away, singly or in mass, the inhabitants of 
villages or towns, and instal them in other 
places.” Thus under cover of a charge of 
treason and insurrection the Turkish 
officials are proceeding with what has 
every appearance of a systematic attempt 
to wipe out the Armenian population. 

The Missionary Review has provided 
its readers with a somewhat extended 
report, in many instances verbatim, from 
documents, the names of whose writers, and 
the places described, have been withheld for 
reasons that are obvious. But it is affirmed 
that a special American committee has 
investigated these reports and this com- 


mittee vouches for the truth of the state- 
ments therein contained. These documents 
include reports such as these: “These poor 
exiles were mostly women, children, and 
old men, and they were clubbed and beaten 
and lashed along as though they had been. 
wild animals, and their women and girls 
were daily criminally outraged, both by 
their guards and the ruffians of every village 
through which they passed..... About 
2,000 of them have passed through 
all more dead than alive; many hundreds 
have died from starvation and abuse along 
the roadside, and nearly all are dying of 
starvation, thirst, or being kidnapped by 
the Anaza Arabs in the desert where they 
have been taken. We know how they are 
being treated because our exiles 
are in the same place, and one young 
Armenian doctor, who was there making 
medical examinations of soldiers for the 
government, has returned and told us.” .... 
“Three days before the starting of the 
Armenians from , after a week’s 
imprisonment, Bishop had been 
hanged, with seven other notables. After 
these hangings, seven or eight other notables 
were killed in their own houses for refusing 
to go out of the city. Seventy or eighty 
other Armenians, after being beaten in 
prison, were taken to the woods and killed. 
The Armenian population of was sent 
off in three batches; I was among the third 
HAIRS «5 Our party left June 1, fifteen 
gendarmes going with us. The party 
numbered four or five hundred persons. 
We had got only two hours away from home, 
when bands of villagers and brigands in 
large numbers, with rifles, guns, axes, etc., 
surrounded us on the road, and robbed us of 
allwe had..... After this they separated 
the men, one by one, and shot them all 
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is retrogression. Thus there can be no 
absolute, fixed standard of morality. New 
facts may give us new premises which will 
demand a readjustment of our ideals. The 
great thing is to keep our spirits free and 
to be willing to revise our moral judgments 
in the light of a larger and fuller vision of 
the truth. 


The Newer Orthodoxy 


“Orthodoxy cannot be defined as a set 
form of truth, nor an elaborate and closed 
system of such forms, but an attitude of un- 
swerving intellectual and emotional honesty 
in which one approaches the problem of 
truth.” Such is the conception of ortho- 
doxy set forth by Paul B. Rupp in the July 
number of the Reformed Church Review. He 
distinguishes between orthodoxy and ortho- 
doxism, defining the latter as a dried and 
brittle orthodoxy which has ceased to grow. 
Christianity is not bound unalterably to a 
primitive form; there is in its doctrine an 
accommodating power which enables it to 
vindicate itself to the inquiring mind of 
every generation. While truth remains 
the same, symbols and forms of thought 
change as the powers of the mind and the 
spiritual intuitions expand through suc- 
cessive generations. We must distinguish 
between truth and our statement of it, and 
remember that it is capable of only partial 
demonstration at any one particular point 
in time. Thus honest investigators may 
not reach identical conclusions because their 
viewpoint is different, and at the same time 
each may be orthodox and in a measure 
correct. This explains the variations in 
the creeds of various religious organizations. 
For example, we have the distinctive doc- 
trines of divine sovereignty and human 
freedom which characterize two great 
branches of the Protestant church—Presby- 
terianism and Methodism. Here we have 
two aspects of the same problem, namely, 


the relation of the divine to the human per- 
sonality, each of which supplements the 
other, but they have developed by different 
training and tradition into two distinct 
doctrines. Again, this variable insight 
into the truth is seen in the general stream of 
history. The history of the church is 
replete with the rise and fall of verbal 
formulations of truth. The doctrine of 
the atonement has had various interpre- 
tations, such as the ransom theory, the 
substitutionary theory, etc., but none of 
these is entirely satisfactory to the present 
age, which, with its ever-enlarging concep- 
tions, is demanding a more ethical inter- 
pretation of a fact that has not changed. 
Similarly the doctrine of total depravity has 
given way before our growing conscious- 
ness of the moral worth of man. Thus the 
church is beginning to admit that all 
has not been said upon the great themes 
she preaches and that it is still possible 
for the Holy Spirit to lead her into the 
farther reaches of truth. We need not 
fear lest the lack of authority on many of 
these subjects will result in an overthrow of 
all religious faith, for there are still certain 
facts concerning whose reality there can be 
no doubt. Such are: the existence of God 
and a moral order; the fact of man strug- 
gling upward against sin, that discordant 
something which keeps him down; the need 
of a redemptive power; and the presence 
of that power in Christ Jesus. With these 
we may construct a theological system both 
ethical and intelligible. Two facts must be 
kept in mind in our theological construc- 
tion: first, that our manner of thinking and 
mode of expression must necessarily keep 
changing, and, secondly, that there must be 
perpetual revision of our system. Not 
“settled thought” but “right thinking” 
along the lines of common experience and 
well-established principles must be our 
motto for the twentieth century. 
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within six or seven days—every male 


over fifteen years of age. By my side were 
killed two priests, one of them over ninety 
years of age. These bandsmen took all 
the good-looking women and carried them 
off on their horses. Very many women and 
girls were thus carried off to the mountains, 
among them my sister, whose one-year-old 
baby they threw away.” 

These instances, which might be multi- 
plied many times, help us to appreciate 
the significance of the authorized state- 
ment: “Of the Armenian people as a whole 
one-third or more are gone, and this third 
includes the leaders in every walk of life, 
merchants, professional men, preachers, 
bishops, and government officials.” And it 
is estimated that at the beginning of the 
massacre in July there were 2,000,000 
Armenians under Turkish rule. 

It is well to recall that America has 
more interest in Turkey than in any other 
country, or possibly more than all Europe 
together. This interest is not political 
but humanitarian. For a century the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions has prosecuted its work 
with vigor and statesman-like foresight, 
so that their institutions and various 
enterprises now loom large. But these 
institutions, the fruit of a century of un- 
stinted efforts, are now being crushed. One 
of these institutions to suffer is the Ameri- 
can Mission College at Harput, which is 
reported thus: “Approximately two-thirds 
of the girl pupils, and six-sevenths of the 
boys have been taken away to death, exile, or 
Moslem homes. Of our professors four are 
gone and three are left.” 


In the strict sense of the term there is no 
Armenia at the present time. From 1375 
Armenia has had no separate national 
existence, but two-thirds of the entire 
Armenian population reside in Turkey. 

The Missionary Review asks if Germany 
does not bear some of the responsibility— 
if not for inciting the outrage, at least for 
failure to demand that Turkey, her ally, 
immediately put an end to these butcheries. 
That some far-reaching pressure could be 
brought to bear upon Turkey by Germany, 
if she so desired, seems to be suggested to us 
by the fact that permission has recently been 
obtained through the German embassy for 
those connected with the German mission, 
a circle of several hundred, to remain. 

Laymens’ Missionary Movement 

Well Started 

The sessions of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement held in Chicago in October gave 
a splendid impetus to the series of similar 
missionary conventions to be held through- 
out the United States. The Continent of 
October 21 informs us that the total regis- 
tration on the closing afternoon of the con- 
vention numbered 4,523. This is more 
than double the attendance at the Chicago 
convention six years ago, when the Lay- 
men’s Movement projected a similar move- 
ment. The Baptists led in the enrolment, 
having a total of 877; the Presbyterians 
came second with 871; they were followed 
by the Methodists with 842 and the Con- 
gregationalists with 700. One possible 
reason for the success of the Baptists is the 
fact that the convention was made to 
further the great Five-Year Program in 
which that denomination is now engaged. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Scientific Point of View within 
the Church 
A brief article appears in Religious 
Education for October under the name of 
Professor George A. Coe which is well worth 


careful consideration on the part of church 
and Sunday-school workers. The point 
which Professor Coe endeavors to force 
upon the attention of his readers is the need 
to know the facts which pertain to the 
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religious work of the church and Sunday 
school. He takes special pains to empha- 
size religion as the primary and continuous 
need of the church, and he seeks to bring 
forward the idea that the need of the 
scientific spirit within the church is a reli- 
gious need. Too often in the church, as in 
some other institutions, ruts, hasty judg- 
ments, blind confidence, inertia of habit, 
failure to know why, are the conditions 
which prevail. These conditions the scien- 
tific point of view rebukes, and, on the other 
hand, seeks to learn and to be ready for 
changes with all the cost the changes may 
involve; also, “it gives us the most com- 
forting assurance that age by age we shall 
see farther and farther into God’s way of 
working with men, and that thereby we 
shall gain ever-increasing control of the 
destiny of human society for which he has 
made us_ responsible.” The scientific 
method does not mean the substitution of 
theories for something else; theories we 
already have, but it has to do with the kind 
of theories we work with. It demands that 
we use theories that are intelligent rather 
than those which have sprung up in a 
hit-and-miss fashion. 

One of the things which Professor Coe 
insists on is that a careful study should be 
made of the child life of the Sunday school, 
of the reasons why in the particular Sunday 
school so many of the scholars “drop out” 
during the adolescent age. Answers, he 
says, should be sought for questions such as 
these, How account for these particular 
results in this situation? How account 
for the absence of these results in this situa- 
tion? What lessons and textbooks are in 
use and on what ground were they selected ? 
What is our definite aim for this year? 
Are our methods the best we know of for 
the purpose of attaining our aims? 

The Episcopal Church and the Sunday- 
School Congress for Latin America 

The issue of The Continent for Novem- 

ber 4 informs us that at the autumn meeting 


of the Episcopal Board of Missions, held 
recently in New York, the “Catholic” and . 
Protestant parties in the Episcopal church 
faced each other on the much-discussed 
question regarding the Latin missionary 
conference at Panama. For some time 
religious leaders have had their attention 
fixed upon the Episcopal Board of Missions 
while they patiently awaited the breaking 
of the storm which all knew to be brewing. 
The subject was hotly debated for hours on 
a motion to rescind last spring’s resolution to 
appoint delegates, but in the end the motion 
was lost by a vote of 13 to 26. This result 
was predicated, however, on an informal 
promise that Episcopalian delegates who 
might attend the conference would do 
nothing more than “confer.” According 
to The Continent the ground of opposition 
was that “the meeting at Panama would 
be an insult to the church at Rome, and ruin 
Episcopalian chances of reunion with 
followers of the pope.” 

In the same number of The Continent 
Charles L. Thompson puts at our disposal 
some information respecting the Latin 
American Congress. The congress is to be 
interdenominational and is called to meet in 
the city of Panama during February 10 to 
20, 1916. The theme is the missionary 
opportunity and duty in Latin America. 
The end to be gained is a statesmanlike view 
of the unity of the Americas, their mutual 
interests and destiny, and a message which 
a united church in North America has for the 
peoples and institutions of Latin America. 

It is pointed out that if the Panama 
canal were an ocean it would not more 
strikingly suggest the distance between the 
types of religious thought which are the 
inheritance of the two Americas. To the 
northern half of the continent there came 
the reformation life of Europe, while to the 
southern half there came Latin Christianity. 
Again, religious thought was brought to 
North America by persons who were builders 
of freedom, civil and religious, while it was 


brought to South America by adventurers 
and explorers. Thus South America has 
been hampered in her way to free life by the 
necessity which has been thrust upon her to 
shake off the inheritance which came to 
her through seekers after gold and glory. It 
is now thought that the time to receive this 
free life has at last come. 

Furthermore, it is confidently expected 
that the congress will be able to contribute 
much to improve the situation, and it is 
hoped that the general attitude taken by the 
various commissioners and the congress 
will be constructive, and that there will be 
no attack upon prevailing faith or faiths of 
Latin America. 

Educational Work in the Local Church 


The Methodist Review for October, 1915, 
gives to its readers an interesting article 
on the possibilities and responsibilities 
of educational work in the local church. 
The writer, Dr. John A. Rice, thinks of the 
functions of the church as_ threefold: 
evangelical, social, and educational. The 
educational function of the church has its 
chief home in the Sunday school, which he 
points to as having immense importance for 
the church. He says that 60 per cent of 
the registered Sunday-school scholars dis- 
appear, and that 85 per cent of those who 
join the church are drawn from the 40 
per cent who remain in the Sunday school. 
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Dr. Rice suggests a scheme of religious 
education which he presents in four parts: 
first, the church and home department, 
where the Sunday school should endeavor 
to co-operate with the home; secondly, the 
department for graded instruction, where 
the Sunday school is divided into the pri- 
mary, junior, intermediate, senior, and adult 
departments; the mission-study classes, the 
teachers’ training classes, teachers’ supply 
and officers’ courses, social service, and all 
other educational work of the church should 
have its focal point in the adult department; 
thirdly, a department devoted to expres- 
sional activities, where the aim will be to 
provide paraphernalia for illustration in the 
primary department and to encourage culti- 
vation of the social spirit in the junior de- 
partment, as well as play and preparation 
of officers; fourthly, graded worship. In 
this connection Dr. Rice considers the chief 
characteristics of worship to be spiritual, real, 
and couched in familiar terms. A part of 
the Sunday-school service should be devoted 
to well-regulated worship, but the main 
worship should be in addition to this. Dr. 
Rice regrets the absence of so many children 
from church, he appreciates the effort made 
by some churches to make a place in the 
regular morning service for children, but 
he advises a junior worship held at a suitable 
time, and specially for a junior congrega- 
tion. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Congreégationalists Effect Consolida- 
tion of Boards 

At the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches held in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, during the last week in October, a 
report was received from the committee 
previously appointed to consider a consolida- 
tion of certain boards. The report pro- 
vided for the consolidation of the Home 
Mission Society and the Church Building 
Society, and also for the combination of the 
Educational Society and the Sunday School 


and Publication Society. The report was 

subjected to a long debate, but opposition 

diminished as the debate proceeded, and 

in the end the vote of adoption was almost 

unanimous. 

Administrative Removal of Rectors in 
the Roman Catholic Church 


What is to be done with pastors who are 
unworthy of the position of trust and leader- 
ship which has been accorded them? How 
insistently this question recurs: again and 
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again to Christian leaders, especially to 
those of the more democratic bodies! The 
last number of the Ecclesiastical Review con- 
tains an account of how the bull Maxima 
Cura, which was published August 20, 1910, 
has provided for the administrative removal 
of parish priests in the Roman Catholic 
church. The thought which underlies the 
decree is that the parish priests are made 
for the parish and not vice versa. And it 


is asserted that ‘the loss of immortal souls, | 


no matter whence it arise, demands the 
deposition of him who is the occasion of 
such incalculable harm.” The causes for 
which parish priests may be removed are: 
insanity; ignorance or want of expertness 
or tact; deafness, blindness or similar 
infirmity; odium plebis; loss of one’s 
good name; a secret crime, which is likely 
to become public; maladministration of 
temporal affairs, resulting in serious harm 
to the church or benefice; neglect, after 
admonition, of parochial duties of im- 
portance; disobedience, notwithstanding 
proper warning, to the mandates of the 
ordinary in matters of the moment.” In 
glancing over this list one’s eye pauses 
to make sure it has read correctly the condi- 
tion attached to “secret crime”—“ which 
is likely to become public,”’ and one can but 
wonder why such a condition. Definite 
regulations are provided whereby the 
priest in question is to have a fair hearing. 


The Russian Orthodox Church 


The Literary Digest for October 23 con- 
tains an interesting abstract from the latest 
report of the High Procurator of the Holy 
Synod of the Russian Orthodox church and 
puts into our hands some interesting data: 


“The Russian territory both in Asia 
and in Europe is divided into 67 dioceses 
or eparchies. Outside of the Russian 
frontiers, the Russian church has under its 
spiritual jurisdiction the diocese of North 
America, to which belong all the Orthodox 


Russians scattered throughout the United 
States. The white clergy number 3,043 
archpriests, 47,403 priests, 14,868 deacons, 
and 45,556 ecclesiastical singers. The mon- 
asteries reach the number of 538, including 
71 bishops’ residences, 294 monasteries 
and hermitages subsidized by the state, and 
193 monasteries living on their own re- 
sources. They are inhabited by 11,332 
monks and 9,603 novices. The nunneries 
number 467, in which there are 16,285 
nuns and 54,903 novices. Thus the regular 
clergy of the Russian church, both monks 
and nuns, count 1,005 monasteries and 
92,123 members. 

“There are in Russia 53,902 chapels and 
prayer houses, 31,947 libraries attached 
either to the bishops’ residences or to the 
parishes, 57 societies of ecclesiastical archae- 
ology. The four ecclesiastical academies 
of Petrograd, Moscow, Kief, and Kazan 
have 170 instructors and 964 students. 
The subsidies allotted to monasteries by the 
state amount to a sum of 440,000 rubles. 
Five nunneries receive the largest allow- 
ances, varying from 30,000 rubles to 16,000. 
The land possessed by monasteries is 
estimated at about 800,000 acres. A por- 
tion of the revenues of monasteries is applied 
to the maintenance of charitable institu- 
tions, as hospitals, orphan houses, ecclesi- 
astical schools. According to the report, 
25 per cent of the Russian parish churches 
do not receive any subsidy from govern- 
ment funds. Poverty, therefore, is one 
of the running sores of the Russian church. 
A special commission appointed by the 
Holy Synod to ascertain the financial con- 
dition of the clergy lays stress upon increas- 
ing the wages of the priests to a sum of 
1,200 rubles yearly. But the Duma seems 
not disposed to raise the allowances granted 
to the Russian church from the public 
treasury, and thus 10,000 parishes languish 
in misery. The report mentions also 55 
churches officiated in by Russian clergy in 
foreign countries.” 


BOOK NOTICES 


Die christliche Wahrheitsgewissheit; ihr letzter 
Grund und ihre Entstehung. Von L. 
Inmets. Dritte erweiterte und verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig: Deichert, 1914. Pp. 
viii+352. M. 7.50. 

In order to agen this long and, it must 
be confessed, tedious volume, one must be con- 
cerned to preserve a distinctly Lutheran t 
of religious certainty, while at the same time 
one emigre to meet the demand for empirical 
testing which characterizes modern thinking. 
A valuable historical introduction to the problem 
deais with Luther, Lutheran orthodoxy, Pie- 
tism, Frank, Herrmann, and Troeltsch. The 
last half of the book is devoted to the author’s 
own position. He sets forth Christian certainty 
as the result of our experience of the divine power 
of revelation. Both factors are essential. We 
could not recognize revelation save as we experi- 
ence God in a “Word” which appeals to us. 
But we could not have the experience without 
a revelation to produce it. e reader who is 
accustomed to a historical approach to theologi- 
cal questions will feel as if Ihmels were going 
endlessly aroundinacircle. Granted the proper 

resuppositions and his method would estab- 
ish the “truth” of Christian Science, or of 

Mohammedanism just as well as it does the 

“truth” of Ihmels’ type of Christianity. 


Social Heredity and Social Evolution. By 
Herbert W. Conn. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1915. Pp. vi+348. $1.50. 

The author is professor of biology in the Wes- 
leyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut. 
He has, in recent years, ublished a number of 
serviceable popular works which have had a 
wide circulation. The present book is a treatise 
on what he calls “the other side of eugenics.” 
Professor Conn points out that it has been 

erally assumed of late that mankind has 

eveloped under the same kind of laws and 
forces that have been concerned in the forma- 
tion of the lower orders of nature. One of the 
more recent phases of this view has found expres- 
er! in the great interest taken in the modern 
rad of eugenics, which is based upon the laws 

a inheritance as they have been determined by 

the study of the lower orders and then applied 

toman. It is the purpose of this work to show 
that the laws of the evolution of animals and 

plants apply to human evolution only up to a 

certain point, beyond which man has been under 

the influence of distinct laws of his own. 

Accordingly, while the human being, considered 

as an animal, may have develo under the 

laws which have brought about the evolution of 


the rest of the world, the human being, consid- 
ered as a social unit, "has been developed under 
the influence of a new set of forces which have 
had little or no control over the animal kingdom. 
It has therefore appeared to the author that, 
with all the cogency of the biological facts pre- 
sented by the eugenists, there is a side of the 
question which they are overlooking, and which 
weighs more heavily in determining human 
progress than the laws of mere physical inherit- 
ance upon which eugenics is based. To many 
who have been repelled by the mechanical and 
gpm parently heartless atmosphere of woe, 

useful either as a text co pg reading. 
Some of the chapter heading : “Human and 
Animal Evolution Contrasted,” » «Evolution of 
Moral Codes,” “ Beginni of Social Evolu- 
tion,” “‘Egoism and Altruism,” “Social Evolu- 
tion and Social Heredity.” 


A Modern Church Program. A Study in Effi- 
ciency. By Albert F. McGarrah. New 
York: Revell, 1915. $0.50. 

In this little book Mr. McGarrah has put 
together the results of a very considerable 
rience as a larger efficiency expert. The title 
itself shows the new tendencies in our religious 
life, for the book is not a collection of clever 
tricks, but a pioneering study of methodical 
efficiency. The author does not make the mistake 
of trying to run churches as if they were busi- 
ness organizations, nor does he yield to the temp- 
tation to over-organize. Doubtless if any one 
church attempted to adopt all of the methods 
contained in the book, it would die of efficiency 
indigestion, but in so doing i it would be untrue to 
the purposes of the author himself. We most 
heartily commend this book to the study of ev 
pastor. The sooner its general point of view 
embodied in ecclesiastical work the sooner will 
the church itself become efficient. The appear- 
ance of such discussions is full of encouragement 
for the future of the church. 


The Life of Lyman Trumbull. By Horace 
White. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1913. Pp. xix+458. $2.00. 

“Chapters in the Moral Development of 
America” would be a good eg 4 by this bi 
raphy of the man who wrote th 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, abolishing slavery in this nation. The 
book not only makes ate Aah reading, but it is 
important as covering a period in our history 
which leads directly up to the present social and 
spiritual awakening. One of the best ways to 
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study history is to read well-written biographies 
of leading persons. In this class comes the book 
before us. Mr. White has produced a standard 
work, written in a clear style and with a human 
touch. The years 1813 to 1896 mark the span 
of Lyman Trumbull’s life, a period which em- 
braces the development of nationalism, the 
downfall of slavery, the settlement of the West, 
and the emergence of the modern social problem. 
Trumbull’s career came into relation with all 
these movements. His biographer is a trained 
writer and careful investigator who enjoyed the 
advantage of a cordial friendship with him. The 
book ought to be widely placed in public and pri- 
vate libraries. 


Mithraism. By W. J. Phythian-Adams. (Re- 
ligions Ancient .and Modern.) Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. xi+ 
95. $0.40. 

This compact and helpful sketch will give the 
eral reader the main features of the cult of 
ithra, which was one of the most striking 
ancient rivals of Christianity. A few well- 
chosen reproductions of Mithraic reliefs illus- 
trate the text. The application of the term 

Latin to the Greco-Roman world is somewhat 

misleading; indeed the failure of Mithraism 

to impress the Greek part of the ancient world 
is one of the clearest findings of Mithraic study. 

Only the French editions of Cumont’s works are 

mentioned in the bibliography, but certainly his 

Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism and his 

Mysteries of Mithra would be more helpful to the 

general reader, for whom this little manual is 

intended. In the commendable effort to treat 

Mithraism sympathetically the author does not 

altogether escape exaggerating its resemblances 

to Christianity, as when he described the 

Mithraic initiate as baptized to the remission of 

sins (p. 84). A map showing the points at 

which Mithraism is known to have been prac- 
ticed would have been helpful in conjunction 
with the valuable chapter on Mithra in the 

Roman Empire, as would a list of the ancient 

sources, which are not numerous. Greek 

citations are not always accurately printed 
p. 6, 69, 88), and Memnon for Mnemon 
Pp. 12, 13) is unfortunate. But the book as a 

whole is a clear and intelligent sketch of one of 

the most distinctive of later oriental religions. 


He Shall Speak Peace. Compiled by Dignus 
non sum. Milwaukee: William F. Butler, 
1915. Pp.350. $1.50. 

Photographically reproduced, and set into 
the front cover, is Dietrich’s conception: The 
impressive figure of Jesus in the storm-tossed 
boat—illuminated by a shaft of light—the dis- 
ciples — to him—the Master’s hands 
extended over the angry sea, gently compelling 
peace. 
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Published as a kind of adventure in “‘crea- 
tive faith,” this volume seeks to promote the 
idea of peace with justice by giving copious quo- 
tations from the Scriptures, together with poems 
that support the biblical thought. The com- 
piler, having no personal theories to advance, 
withdraws from view and leaves us in direct 
contact with the subject. The world as a whole 
seems alienated from God. The prodigal is 
away from home. Humanity wanders blindly 
in the darkness and stumbles in the wilderness. 
We need an abiding sense of divine Fatherhood 
and human Brotherhood. The Bible repre- 
sents the approach of man and God toward each 
other; but ignorance and sin are in the way. 

To those who are not fully acquainted with 
the Bible and its underlying message, this com- 

ilation will come with the force of novelty. 
¢ Hebrew people had a tragic history. Their- 
national life was ruined by social injustice; and 
they were finally conquered and destroyed by 
fierce empires. But out of the midst of suffer- 
ing was born their faith in a God of justice and 
love. This faith has gradually overspread the 
world, and its transforming work has hardly 
begun. The volume before us will help to make 
= the essential meaning of the Bible. It will 


ve special value as a giftbook. 
Problems of Community Life. By Seba 
Eldridge. New York: Crowell, 1915. 


Pp. vi+180. $1.00. 

The betterment of community life depends 
in part upon the discovery of the factors to be 
studied, their classification, their standardiza- 
tion, and the creation of a dynamic sufficient to 
realize the social standards defined. The author 
describes the significant factors of communi 
life as found in New York City and sets fo 
the essentials of treatment dictated by a social 
theory of humaneness. The book serves, 
therefore, to define and organize social ameliora- 
tion for the typical industrial community. The 
studies consist of a bare outline in each case 
and do not discuss social theory or methodology. 


Out of Work: A Study of Unemployment. By 
Frances A. Kellor. New York: Putnam, 
1915. Pp. xiiit+569. $1.50. 

In this critical and rather exhaustive study 
of unemployment the author shows how chaotic 
and ineffective are the present American 
methods of attacking this acute problem. The 

and injustice of private employment 
agencies, whether dealing with day-laborers 
or teachers, is unsparingly uncovered, as is also 
the harm of many well-meaning philanthropic 
attempts whose fields are not clearly defined. 

The solution is sought in standardization 
of all agencies under strict legal control, co- 
operation especially between the federal govern- 
ment and municipalities, improved supervision 
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of immigrants, unemployment insurance, and the 
direction of children into industry. Very many 
other helpful suggestions are made and a pro- 
gram for America is specifically outlined. 


Every American Christian ought to be inter- 
ested in the problem of assimilating the Jewish 
immigrants and we should like to see the Report 
of the First General Conference of Hebrew Chris- 
tians very widely read. Rev. E. Newman, 
speaking of conditions in Montreal where 60,000 
Jews live, says that the synagogues are prac- 
tically deserted. He found a congregation of 
three in the Reformed Temple. The confer- 
ence recommended that every seminary ought 
to have courses in Jewish mission theory and 
method, as many a clergyman is likely to be 
called upon either to preach Christ in commu- 
nities predominantly Jewish, or help in support- 
ing work of that nature. (Published by 
Hebrew Christian Alliance of America, sng 
Mr. Mark J. Levy, 260 W. 121st St., New Yor! 
City.) 


Efficiency Points, by W. E. Doughty, is a 
study in missionary dynamics. It takes up the 


missionary ideal of the Bible, the spread of 
Christianity by personal service, the Christian 
attitude toward property, and the power of 
intercession. This little book of 106 pages 
breathes a spirit of energetic and efficient ap- 
plied Christianity and deserves all commenda- 
tions. (Missionary Education Movement and 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. $0.25.) 


Hermeneutics or Rules for Interpreting the 
Vulgate, according to the Mind of Saint Francis 
de Sales, by J. J. Isenring, is a very elaborate 
treatise which sets forth a somewhat antiquated 
method of study of the Holy Scriptures. The 
book has its value as a reference book. Whether 
it has any practical use for the average reader 
of the Bible remains doubtful. (Published by 
Echo, Childs, Cecil County, Maryland.) 


The Book of Judges, by H.C. O. Lanchester 
(Cambridge University Press, 1915), is an 
excellent edition of the Revised Version, with 
introduction and notes. Young students will 
find the book entirely reliable from the point of 
view of modern scholarship and need not fear 
that they will have to unlearn it. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS. III 


Conducted by 
CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
Associate Professor of New Testament Literature, University of Chicago 


Part III. The Relation of Jesus’ Ethical Teaching to 
the Old Testament and to Judaism 


On this topic the books to be read are Mitchell, The Ethics of the Old Testament; 
Hughes, The Ethics of Jewish A pocryphal Literature. 

Historically viewed, Christianity was a higher Judaism. The ethical teaching 
of Jesus was a higher interpretation of the best ethical teaching of the Jewish 
people, based upon their Old Testament Scriptures, in the first century A.D. Jesus 
was a representative Jew of his day, and an exponent of the finest Judaism. How- 
ever, he was not a mere repeater of what other Jews were thinking and saying. 
Instead, he had superior ethical insight, judgment, enthusiasm, impulse; he had a 
higher power of expression and of effectiveness; he was a creator in the ethical 
field—not a creator ex nihilo, but one who could reconstruct the best ethical 
materials of Judaism into a new, a higher, ethics that was destined to become the 
moral ideal of the whole Mediterranean world and of occidental civilization. 

The Old Testament was the standard of Jewish faith and practice. It was 
diligently studied by the Jewish moral-religious teachers and leaders, and it was 
systematically taught to the people in the home and in the synagogues. The 
Jews were unsurpassed for piety and moral earnestness. Jesus represents these 
qualities at their best. He knew and appreciated the Old Testament thoroughly. 
It was to him, as it was to them, a sacred literature, full of the revelation of God’s 
character, purposes, actions, and demands. He said that he came to fulfil the 
Law and the Prophets, meaning that his message was to be regarded as the mes- 
sage of the Old Testament in a higher interpretation, a fresh disclosure of God’s 
will for men, impressing the eternal issues of obedience and disobedience. Jesus 
especially pointed out and urged the deeper moral principles underlying the 
statutory provisions of the Pentateuchal Code. The statutes provided that 
men should not kill or steal or commit adultery; Jesus reinforced these prohibi- 
tions, but also strongly interdicted the feelings of hatred, covetousness, and lust 
that prompted such acts. He insisted upon less ritualism and more humanitarian- 
ism in the exposition and enforcement of all the Law. He criticized severely some 
of the “traditions of the elders’”’ which made the Law a “heavy yoke upon the 
necks” of the people; he stood for freedom, simplicity, individual conscience, and 
initiative in the religious life. 
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ninth to the second century B.c.; he then takes up each part in chronological 
turn, presenting the ethical ideas, teachings, and practices of that particular 
historical period as contained in the contemporary literary material. This method 
of handling the subject is exact, simple, concrete, explicit; and some effort is 
made to describe the ethical advance from one historical period to another. The 
disadvantage of the method is the rather atomistic treatment, without adequate 
organization of the data and without a satisfactory genetic exposition of the devel- 
opment of Hebrew-Jewish ethics. Mr. Hughes’s book deals with a much shorter 
period, that of later Judaism, 200 B.c.-100 A.D. He makes four topical divisions: 
(1) Moral Ideal,” (2) ‘Moral Evil,”’ (3) ‘The Will,” (4) ‘‘ Moral Sanctions.” 
In his sub-analysis, however, he too adopts the detailed chronological treatment: 
under each topic he expounds the idea, (1) in the second-century B.c. literature, 
(2) in the first-century B.c. literature, (3) in the first-century A.D. literature. 


We proceed now to consider Professor Mitchell’s contribution to our study. 
He points out that the Old Testament from beginning to end (that is, from the 
earliest elements in Genesis and Exodus to the latest elements in Ecclesiastes and 
Daniel) assumes that man is a moral being, with knowledge and power to choose 
between good and evil. The right and the wrong are made plain to man by the 
voice of God and by his own conscience. Ethics and religion are undifferentiated: 
man’s duty is determined by God, made known to him by God, and by God he is 
held accountable for his conduct, enjoying the divine approval and blessing if 
he obeys, and suffering the divine wrath and punishment if he is disobedient. 
This moral imperative runs throughout the Old Testament, from the Genesis 
story of the expulsion from Eden to the Daniel warning of “shame and everlasting 
contempt”; a classic passage is the blessings and curses of Deut., chap. 28. 

The Hebrew ethics of the historical periods preceding 800 B.c. appear in the 
Old Testament only in the form of subsequent pedagogical accounts. What we 
are told of the ethics of the patriarchal period (before 1200 B.c.), of the Exodus 
and founding of the nation, and of the earlier monarchy (before 800 B.C.) was 
gathered by the prophets of the ninth, eighth, and seventh centuries B.c. from 
the Hebrew traditions of their past, and was put into books with successive editing 
for the purposes of moral-religious education. The document J in its earliest 
form is assigned to the ninth century, the document E in its earliest form to the 
eighth century, the combinations and revisions of them to the eighth and seventh 
centuries. In these centuries the great prophetic movement made a remarkable 
advance in Hebrew ethics and religion, which is chiefly reflected for us in Genesis, 
Exodus, Deuteronomy, the Books of Samuel and Kings, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah. We may suppose that the narratives in the historical books that 
report events previous to 800 B.C. preserve in some form and measure the ethics 
of those earlier days; but it seems likely that in the main even these narratives 
are edited to convey the ethics of the great prophetic movement that received its 
highest characteristics in the eighth century B.c. The prophetic ideal of the true, 
grand, heroic Hebrew is portrayed in Abraham, Joseph, Samuel, and David, 
whose qualities of character and conduct are variously described. This ideal of 
manhood is very high and fine: they are men who love and serve their fellows, 
who show parental and filial affection, fraternal kindness, patience, forgiveness, 
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Jesus attempted, not an abrogation of Judaism, but a reform. The Judaism 
of Jesus’ higher interpretation was a more lofty, winning, and forceful ethical 
religion than the standard Judaism of the scribes and Pharisees. The difference 
between his message and theirs was so considerable that they opposed him to the 
death. The superiority of Jesus’ message is self-evident to us; it was also obvious 
to the Mediterranean world of the first century a.p., which took up Christianity 
and made it a world-religion where Judaism had failed. The whole historical 
process by which Hebrew religious ethics developed into the Old Testament 
religion, and from that into the Judaism of the first century A.D., and from that 
into the gospel of Jesus, and from that into universal Christianity, is a most fasci- 
nating and instructive study in the growth of civilization. 

The information is available for this study in the Hebrew-Jewish writings 
from the eighth century B.c. to the first century A.D. We may for convenience 
divide these nine hundred years of history into three periods of three hundred 
years each: 800-500 B.C., 500-200 B.C., and 200 B.C.-100 A.D. From the earlier 
portions of the Old Testament literature we may gather the ethical teaching of the 
first period, 800-500 B.c., which we may call Hebrew ethics. From the later 
portions of the Old Testament literature we may gather the ethical teaching 
of the second period, 500-200 B.c., which we may call early Jewish ethics. And 
from the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, as well as from the New Testament, 
Philo, Josephus, and the rabbinical writings we may gather the ethical teaching 
of the third period, 200 B.C.-100 A.D., which we may call the later Jewish ethics. 
In this third period we have the immediate antecedents and environment of Jesus 
and Paul, out of which arose the Christian movement. 

The best acquaintance with Jewish ethical teachings is to be obtained by a 
direct and full reading of the literature mentioned above, which is our source 
material for this knowledge. In the Old Testament one should especially read 
Deuteronomy, I and II Samuel, Psalms, Proverbs, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah. In the Apocrypha one should especially read I Maccabees, Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus), and the Wisdom of Solomon. In the Pseudepigrapha one should 
especially read I Enoch, Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Psalms of Solomon, 
IV Ezra, and Aboth.? In the New Testament one should read especially the 
first three Gospels and the Epistle to the Romans. 

Mitchell’s Ethics of the Old Testament and Hughes’s Ethics of Jewish A poc- 
ryphal Literature are excellent concise expositions of the ethical teachings con- 
tained in the Old Testament and the later Jewish literature. They present a 
comprehensive résumé and discussion of the material, and give a good idea of 
what the source writings contain. The scheme of these two books is somewhat 
different. Professor Mitchell chronologically arranges the component literary 
parts of the Old Testament (books, portions of books, and documents) from the 


* The division years, 500B.c. and 200B.c., are not chosen with reference to any 
specific events that happened in those exact years, but as a general date indicating a 
comprehensive transition. 

2 An admirable and convenient edition in English of all the Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha, with introductions and notes, is now at hand in Charles’s two-volume work, 
The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1913. $19.25). 
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the responsibility for his own sin, and threatened him with divine punishment 
(Jer. 31:29 f.; cf. Deut. 24:16). His ideal of human duty and his idea of God’s 
attitude toward men reads: “Thus saith Jehovah, Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he hath understand- 
ing, and knoweth me, that I am Jehovah who exerciseth lovingkindness, justice, 
and righteousness in the earth: for in these things I delight, saith Jehovah” 
(Jer. 9:23 f.). He announces that God will make a new covenant with his people, 
“in their heart will I write it; and I will be their God, they shall be my people: 
. .. . they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith Jehovah: for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I remember no 
more” (Jer. 31:33 f.). Then the nation will reach its highest aspirations: ‘“‘ Behold 
the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, 
and he shall reign as king and deal wisely, and shall execute justice and righteous- 
ness in the land. In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely; 
and this is his name whereby he shall be called: Jehovah our righteousness” 
(Jer. 23:5 f.). 

In these teachings of the eighth- and seventh-century prophets we have the 
highest ethical conception of all history up to that time.t This ideal of conduct 
and character is the keynote of the Old Testament ethics; it permeates the 
Pentateuchal books, the historical books, the Psalms, and the Wisdom books, 
besides the major and minor prophetical books, because all of these were edited 
or produced under the dominant influence of the great prophetic movement here 
characterized. The Hebrew legislation that preceded the time of Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah was recast in this prophetic period; and the Deuteronomic 
Code, produced ca. 650 B.c., made a marked advance upon earlier codes in the 
direction of humanitarian principles and provisions. 

The Ten Commandments, as we read them in Deut. 5: 7-21 (similarly Exod. 
20:3-17), present this seventh-century epitome of man’s moral-religious duty; 
they are filled with the prophetic spirit and ideal. This Deuteronomic Decalogue 
represents a development. The J document of the ninth century and the E 
document of the eighth century had each contained a Decalogue;? but in these 
two Decalogues the commandments were wholly ritualistic. But this seventh- 
century Decalogue, prepared under the influence of the great ethical prophets, 
condenses the ritualistic requirements into four (the first four) commandments, and 
makes the remaining six commandments specifically ethical. In their highest 
prophetic form, then, the Ten Commandments were: “(1) Thou shalt have no 
other gods besides me. (2) Thou shalt not make thyself a graven image. (3) 
Thou shalt not take the name of Yahweh thy God in vain. (4) Remember to 
keep the Sabbath day holy. (5) Honor thy father and thy mother. (6) Thou 
shalt not kill. (7) Thou shalt not commit adultery. (8) Thou shalt not steal. 


t One notes that this development of the Hebrew moral-religious ideal was attained 
three centuries earlier than the great ethical movement among the Greeks, which began 
with Socrates in the latter half of the fifth century B.c. 

2 The J Decalogue may be read in Exod. 34: (1-11) 12-26. The E Decalogue appears 
partly in certain verses of the later Decalogue in Exod. 20:3-17, and partly in Exod., 
chaps. 20-23, the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20:3, 4, 24; 22:29@, 29b, 30; 23:10f., 
12, 15, 16a, 160). 
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magnanimity, hospitality, integrity, and fidelity; they show faith, reverence, and 
obedience to God; they are penitent for their sins. In fact, it may be that the 
portrayal of the moral-religious ideal in these well-known biblical heroes furnishes 
the most widely influential standard and inspiration of the whole Old Testament. 

It was in the middle of this eighth century B.c. that the work of Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah was done, and the books of prophecy that bear their names in 
the Old Testament were written. These books are first-hand, contemporary 
sources of the ethical teaching which they record (similar in this respect to the 
Epistles of Paul as sources for our knowledge of the ethical teaching of primitive 
Christianity). They expound and demand a higher kind of morality in Israel. 
They condemn the chief sins of their time: wealth, luxury, idleness, drunkenness, 
licentiousness, dishonesty, bribery, the violations of oaths, injustice, slavery, the 
. mistreatment of the poor, the orphan and the widow, robbery, adultery, and mur- 
der. The great term “righteousness” rings through these writings as the com- 
prehensive term to denote the new Hebrew ideal. It stands over against the 
elaborate religious ritual at the temple, by which the people sought to win the 
approval and favor of God. In Amos 5:21-24 we read: “I hate, I despise your 
feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye 
offer me your burnt-offerings and meal-offerings, I will not accept them. ... . 
But let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
Similarly in Hos. 6:6: “I desire kindness, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings.” Also in Isa. 1:11-17: “I have had enough 


of the burnt-offerings. . .. . Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an abomi- 
nation unto me..... Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth..... And when ye spread forth your hands [in prayer], I will hide mine 


eyes from you; yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear: your hands are 
full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek justice, relieve the op- 
pressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” And Mic. 6:8: ‘He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 

God’s attitude toward men, as described by these prophets, was one of long- 
suffering and yearning, but also of stern warning; if they will repent and turn from 
their sins, they will be forgiven and blessed. Isa. 1:18 f.: “Though your sins 


be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow. ... . If ye be willing and obedient, 
ye shall eat the good of the land.” Mic. 7:18 f.: ‘Who is a God like unto thee, 
that pardoneth iniquity? . . . . he retaineth not his anger for ever, because he 


delighteth in lovingkindness. He will again have compassion upon us.” But 
if men continue in their sins, God will chastise them by delivering their land to 
the foreign conqueror. Then, when they are chastened, God will fulfil his promises 
of blessing. 

Toward the close of the seventh century B.c., a hundred years later than Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, the prophet Jeremiah at Jerusalem added his great 
moral-religious message—a message similar to theirs, with a powerful insistence 
upon righteousness. Instead of burnt-offering and sacrifice, he demanded moral 
living (Jer. 7:21-26). He condemned the falsehood, deceit, injustice, oppression, 
stealing, robbing, murder, and adultery that were common among the people, 
and even among the prophets (23:14). He fastened upon every individual man 
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(9) Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. (10) Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s house.”* This seventh-century summary of the prophets’ 
teaching and the nation’s legislation became the permanent epitome of Judaism; 
it was so in Jesus’ day (Mark 10:19 f.) and it remains so even in our own day. 

During the period of the early Jewish ethics, 500-200 B.c., the Hebrew ethics 
of the preceding prophetic period was maintained as the standard. The Penta- 
teuch, conveying this ethics, was put together into its present composite, five- 
book form in the fifth century and by 400 B.c. was specifically canonized, i.e., 
established as the formal law and faith of the nation. During the fourth and third 
centuries the second collection of Old Testament books, the Prophets? (by which 
the Jews meant the historical books as well as the Major and Minor prophetical 
books), was developed, and by 200 B.c. reached canonization. The five remaining 
books of the Old Testament, or third group (Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs) belong also in general in this period, 500-200 B.c. The 
Psalms were nearly all composed and passed through various stages of collection 
during these centuries; the same is true of the Proverbs; Job comes from the 
fourth, third, or second century; Song of Songs from the third or second; Ecclesi- 
astes probably from the early second century. In all this Jewish literature of 
the Persian and early Greek periods the prophetic ethics of the eighth and seventh 
centuries was the standard of Judaism. 

The fifth century was marked by a strong development of ritualistic practice 
and law. Assuming the moral-religious standard of Prophetism, its particular 
aim was to protect, administer, and inculcate this higher ethics and faith by means 
of an elaborate system of temple sacrifice, worship, and ceremonial observance. 
This ritualistic movement produced the Priests’ Code, which we read in portions 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. The narrative portions of the Pentateuch 
were also re-edited by the Priests, who put together and gave the final color to 
the Pentateuch. This priestly movement continued to dominate Judaism for 
several centuries. In the third century it produced the Books of Chronicles, in 
which the pre-exilic history of the nation contained in the Books of Samuel and 
Kings was rewritten from a priestly point of view. The total effect of this priestly 


* The form of the Decalogue here quoted is from Mitchell’s book, p. 177. We sug- 
gest that the last word, “house,” might have been given as “‘property,”’ which (according 
to the customary idea of the time) would include wives, slaves, and work-animals. The 
wording given above is understood to be only approximate. It is agreed by scholars that 
the Commandments were ten in number to facilitate memorization (one for each finger 
of the two hands), and that they were properly in brief form, for the same reason. In 
the accounts of the Ten Commandments contained in Deut., chap. 5, and Exod., chap. 20, 
five of the ten appear in this proper brief form (Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9), while the other five 
(Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 10) appear in an elaborated form, with specifications and reasons for 
obedience; it would have been quite as appropriate and useful to have elaborated the 
shorter five in a similar way, but that seems not to have been done. 

2 A characteristic term of the Jews for the whole Old Testament was ‘“‘the Law and 
the Prophets.” See Matt. 5:17; 7:12; 11: 13; 22:40; Luke 16:29, 31; 22:44; John 
1:45; Rom. 3:21. 

3 The whole Old Testament collection was practically complete as a sacred body of 
literature by 100 B.c., and was permanently fixed as Palestinian canon of Scripture by 
rabbinical scholars about 100 A.D. ; 
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activity was in fact to obscure the prophetic ethics, though this was not the 
intention; the priests were the teachers and exemplars of the Law and the 
Prophets, the conservators of the moral-religious ideals and customs of the nation. 


The later Jewish ethics, of the period 200 B.c.-100 A.D., is helpfully presented 
to us in Hughes’s Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature. The author uses but 
a portion of the available literature for the Jewish ethics of this New Testament 
period. For Palestine, there are the New Testament, Josephus, and the rabbinic 
writings in addition to the writings which he uses as sources of his information; 
and for Alexandria there are the writings of Philo. His presentation of the later 
Jewish ethics, therefore, is partial, not complete. The author’s task, however, 
was large, even when he restricted himself to the Old Testament Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha.t These writings together he calls the “Jewish Apocryphal 
Literature”—a convenient if a somewhat confusing title. The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha arose mainly in Palestine in the Hebrew language, but a minor 
number of them were written in Greek at Alexandria; our author treats separately 
the ethical teaching of the two localities. The books that furnished him the chief 
material were: for Palestine, Sirach, I Enoch, Jubilees, Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, I Maccabees, Judith, Tobit, Psalms of Solomon, II Baruch, IV Ezra; 
for Alexandria, Wisdom, II Enoch, II, III, and IV Maccabees, Sibylline Oracles, 
and III Ezra.? 

We have already noted that Mr. Hughes makes four topical divisions in his 
presentation of this Jewish ethical teaching: (1) “The Moral Ideal: Its Content 
and Development”; (2) “Moral Evil”; (3) “The Will”; (4) “Moral Sanctions.” 

As to the moral ideal, he finds that “this literature reveals the presence of 
nobler currents of thought in Judaism than the study of the Gospels would lead 
us to suspect.” Certainly this Judaism of the New Testament period abounds 
with nobler currents of thought. If he thinks that the Gospels do not indicate 
this, it is because he falls in with the conventional dogmatic notion that the ethics 
condemned in the teaching of Jesus is the whole of Jewish ethics, while the ethics 
commended in the teaching of Jesus is a direct miraculous divine bestowal not 
genetically related to Judaism. When one takes the historical view of Jesus’ 
teaching, he sees that it is the best ethics of Judaism in a higher interpretation, 
with a message of rebuke to those who fail to rise to this ideal. The Gospels show 
us Judaism at its best in Jesus, as they show us Judaism at its worst in the “sin- 
ners” and the “hypocrites.” Hughes recognizes on p. 141 that there was a good 
as well as a bad pharisaism.3 He finds in this period also a distinct advance in the 

t See his table of the literature, with the date and place of composition of each book, 
on p. 20. 

2A concise, first-class description of these writings (in addition to Hughes’s first 
chapter) may be read in Charles’s Religious Development between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, chaps. vii and viii. This small book is most illumining for the Judaism out of which 
Christianity arose. A much larger work, of similar purpose and quality, is Oesterley’s, 
The Books of the Apocrypha. 

3 To clear up this whole matter of the moral character of the Pharisees in Jesus’ day 
one should read the recent book by Herford, entitled Pharisaism. The characterization 
of the Pharisees in the Gospels is of the worst element and aspect of the Pharisees that 
opposed and brought about the death of Jesus. 
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Jewish conceptions of faith and grace, compared with works, as the condition of 
salvation: “thus in the most ethical and spiritual circles of Judaism, the inade- 
quacy of the external method of salvation was being realized, and the need of a 
gospel of faith and grace was being felt.” 

Moral evil, according to the Jewish conception, consisted in disobedience to 
the will of God, as expressed in the Old Testament Scriptures—in the Law prima- 
rily, but also in the Prophets. Jewish interest was practical rather than meta- 
physical, but by this time there was a well-developed theory of the constitution 
of human nature, a doctrine of a fall and original sin, as an explanation of the 
origin of moral evil. This speculation appears chiefly in the apocalyptical writings, 
but is not absent even from the opposite type of writings, the Wisdom books 
(e.g., Sirach). According to one view, evil began with the sin of Adam (Gen., 
chap. 3); according to another view, it was the result of the (mythological) union 
of angels with women (Gen. 6:1-4); and according to a third view, evil was due 
to bad impulses innate in man. The specific sins that are prominently and re- 
peatedly condemned in this literature are: licentiousness, envy, anger, hatred, 
covetousness, intemperance, deceit, lying, hypocrisy. . 

The will is a subject upon which the Jews maintained a practical doctrine. 
In the Old Testament and in the later Jewish writings it is obvious that Judaism 
held firmly to the moral capability and responsibility of man. The prophetic 
and the scribal teaching assumed this, as Jesus did. The cosmological, biological, 
and sociological difficulties of this conception did not much trouble them; their 
attitude was homiletical and administrative rather than philosophical. With 
equal concreteness and certainty they held to the almightiness of God and his 
predestination of all things. The antinomy between the divine sovereignty 
and human freedom was simply allowed to stand, as both ideas seemed true and 
necessary to one’s view of life. 

Moral sanctions are those considerations which give force and authority to 
moral principles and laws. The answer which one gives to the question, ‘Why 
be good ?” will indicate the moral sanctions which one thinks operative. External 
moral sanctions are those which control one from outside himself—the laws or 
opinions of men, with attached penalties for disobedience; or the will of God 
made known to men, with attached divine rewards and punishments, present and 
future. Internal moral sanctions are those which the individual brings to bear 
upon himself—his conscience, his desire for social approval, his aspiration toward 
the moral ideal. Judaism was a social order, with a regular organization of social 
control. The civic and criminal law of the nation was ably developed and 
enforced. Also, the Jewish people were deeply religious in their conception of 
duty; they believed God had made known his will to them in the Old Testament, 
and that he would bless them if they obeyed or punish them if they disobeyed. 
The earlier notion was that he blessed or punished the nation or individuals 
immediately, and that disease, misfortune, and catastrophe were his chastisement, 
while happiness, health, and prosperity were his reward. The inadequacy of 
this conception came gradually into view. A doctrine of eschatological rewards 
and punishments, with the Judgment as the day of the decision and entrance upon 
these future destinies, was well established in Judaism by 200 B.c., with some 
influence of the Persian religion in the development of these Jewish ideas. The 
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Gospels show that Jesus found and made full use of the eschatological sanction. 
“There is general agreement that the eternal destiny of the soul is determined by 
the character of its life in the present world.” Future retribution is conceived 
externally rather than as the natural result of the operation of moral processes 
in the soul. Resurrection and eternal life are the externally given rewards of 
virtue, and eternal punishment the externally imposed penalty of transgression. 
‘At the same time we can discern a groping movement toward a comprehension 
of the fact that moral laws are self-acting.” 

A comparison of the ethical teaching of Jesus with that of the Old Testament 
and later Jewish literature leads one to recognize that Jesus was genetically a 
Jew, mentally and morally (as well as physically), and that he found his point of 
view, his inspiration, his impulse, and his message in the Scriptures and the best 
Judaism of his day. He represents the best spirit, knowledge, and faith of the 
greatest prophets of the nation. He was a profound student and advocate of the 
Law and the Prophets, which “he came, not to destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt. 
5:17). This is by no means to make Jesus a mere repeater of Old Testament and 
scribal ideas and phrases; on the contrary, he re-created, according to his own 
ethical insight, judgment, and impulse, the ethical message of Judaism. He 
elevated Jewish ethics so distinctly, he reformed Judaism so thoroughly, that the 
scribes and Pharisees—the official moral-religious teachers and leaders of his 
nation—rejected him; and the Gentiles of the Mediterranean world, whom 
Jewish ethics had failed to win, became converts to his gospel. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Can we understand Jesus apart from the Hebrew-Jewish literature ? 

2. What books of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha are the most valuable ? 

3. How explain historically the great ethical advance in Israel with the pre- 
exilic prophets ? 

4. What general periods do we note in the growth of the Hebrew-Jewish 
ethics ? 

5. How does the history of the Ten Commandments illustrate the ethical 
growth of the nation? 

6. How did the Jews of Jesus’ day regard the Old Testament? How did 
Jesus regard it? 

7. What were the moral sanctions of Judaism ? 

8. Why did Jesus criticize certain ethical ideas and practices of his people? 

9. How shall we describe the originality of Jesus in the field of ethics ? 


Books for Further Reading 
Charles, Religious Development between Bousset, Jesus, especially chap. viii. 


the Old and New Testaments. Kent, The Life and Teachings of Jesus. 
Montefiore, The Religious Teaching of Briggs, The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. 

Jesus, especially chaps. i, ii. Pfleiderer, Christian Origins, especially 
Herford, Pharisaism. PP. 59-130. 


Neumann, Jesus, especially chaps. iv, 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. III 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


Readers of the BrsticAL WorRLD cannot have examined carefully Dr. 
Willett’s study of last month on Amos without perceiving its direct bearing 
upon questions of oppression and greed and insincerity which are vexing us 
today. Still more needed is the message of Hosea in our great centers of Chris- 
tian civilization. The studies are published not alone for the benefit of the 
readers of the BIBLICAL WORLD, but in order that they may be inspired to 
extend the study of the course by organizing groups in their several communities. 
This is a reminder to those who have not yet undertaken this task. Sugges- 
tions for leaders of classes follow each study. 

This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the 15th of each month 
from September, 1915, to June, 1916. To all members of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for the course, these leaflets 
are sent without charge. The membership fee is $0.50, plus 4 cents for post- 
age. The amount may be sent to the headquarters of the Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


STUDY III 


HOSEA—A STUDY IN DOMESTIC MORALITY 


An impressive idea of the importance of personality in the ministry of the 
prophets is afforded by the contrast between Amos and Hosea. The archaic view 
that prophetic instruction is mediated through men, irrespective of their individual 
character, habits, training, and experience, no longer meets the test of facts. . 

It would be quite impossible to imagine Amos as the author of one of the mes- 
sages of Hosea. They were widely separated in their natural interests, their early 
surroundings, their personal experiences, and their moral and religious problems. 

Amos was a Judean from Tekoa; Hosea was a man of Northern Israel. The 
former was a farmer; the second, a man of the town. One was moved by religious 
convictions and indignant observation of half-heathen practices to denounce the 
injustice and the superficialism of the people of Bethel. The other, through the 
agony of a personal tragedy, was led to understand the dangers to family life to which 
Samaria, the northern capital city, was exposed, and the love of God which could 
forgive even the shameful national infidelity. 

The times of Amos were the halcyon days of prosperity in the reign of Jeroboam 
II. The age of Hosea witnessed the swift descent of Israel to ruin under the kings 
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who followed that monarch and who fell one after another in the confusion that 
prevailed. 

Yet different as are the personal characteristics of these two men, they are 
rightly associated by the student of ethics and religion in Israel as closely joined in 
time, in loyalty to their ideals, and in heroic efforts to save the nation from the abyss 
into which it seemed destined to plunge. If their efforts proved unavailing to save 
the state, they were not without influence upon sensitive minds in their own age, 
in the early Christian church, and increasingly in the modern world. 


First day.—§ 58. Hosea and Gomer: Hos. 1:1-5. Note that in 1:1 we have 
mention made of Hosea’s father, of whom we know nothing else, and of the kings 
who reigned in Judah and Israel. Hosea’s home was in Israel, yet the rulers of 
Judah are mentioned first. Why? Note that in vss. 2, 3 Hosea is said to have 
received the divine command to marry a woman of immoral life. Does it seem 
probable that this can be a statement of fact? Is the situation relieved by the 
supposition that Hosea mistakenly thought himself commissioned of God to take 
this step, in order to teach the nation a lesson? Or does it seem more likely that 
he unwittingly married a woman of wayward nature, and that the tragedy that 
followed brought him to a consciousness of the evil of the age, and of his own duty 
to become an interpreter of God’s will to the nation? Note particularly, in vs. 4, 
the contrast between the commendation pronounced upon Jehu by the prophets of 
his age (read II Kings 10:30 and then glance through 10:1-29) and the conviction 
of Hosea that the conduct of that king was unjustifiable, and that his dynasty would 
have still to atone for it. 

Second day.—§ 59. Hosea’s children: Hos. 1:6—2:1; Isa. 7:3; 8:3. Read 
the Hosea passage and note the prophetic use made in vss. 6, 8, 9 of the children’s 
names (the phrase following each is its signification in the Hebrew). Similar use 
of names is made by another prophet, Isaiah. Read Isa. 7:3 and 8:3. Is there 
indication of growing domestic trouble in the names of the second and third chil- 
dren (“unpitied,” “not of my people”)? But notice also that by the time this 
record is written, Hosea, now a prophet, has learned to use all his sad domestic 
experience as an illustration of the relations between Israel and Jehovah. Note 
also that 1:7 and 1:10—2:1 have a far different and much more sympathetic tone. 
Moreover, they seem to refer to Judah rather than Israel. It is generally thought 
that these verses were added by some later hand, in an adaptation of the message 
to the people of Judah. 

Third day.—§ 60. Israel the unfaithful wife: Hos. 2:2-13. Note that this 
remarkable passage is throughout a message to the nation, yet it is put in the vivid 
terms suggested by the conduct of an unfaithful wife. Could the prophet have made 
his reproofs and warnings to Israel as effective in any other way? Consider the fact 
that the worship of Baals, the local divinities, and the gods of the other nations was 
not only infidelity to Jehovah, but that it usually included immoral practices, the 
indulgence in which broke down all ideals of domestic purity. Is this the reason 
why unfaithfulness to God begins to take the name “adultery” in the vocabulary of 
the prophets ? 

Fourth day—§ 61. The reclaiming of the nation: Hos. 2:14-23. Read, and 
note that, in spite of all the unfaithfulness of the past, the prophet is not without 
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hope that the nation will return to obedience. Are Hosea’s love for his wife and his 
hope for her reformation suggested strongly in these verses? Note the promise of 
permanence and material blessing in the new relationships hoped for. Why does 
the prophet want the people to cease to say Baali (“my lord”)? Is it too suggestive 
of the worship of Baal ? 

Fifth day —§ 62. The repurchased wife: Hos. 3:1-5. Read, and consider that 
the story of Hosea and Gomer is told only in fragments. The prophet was far more 
interested in his mission to Israel than he was in telling of his own sad experience. 
What had happened in the home? Is this the repetition of the account of Hosea’s 
original purchase of a slave-wife? Or is it his final effort in behalf of a woman 
whom he loved, but who had left his home for her lover, and had fallen to the lowest 
depths? In buying her back did he wish to give her protection from publicity 
and insult? Does there seem to be some hope of final redemption left in the heart 
of the prophet ? 

Sixth day—§ 63. Results of corrupt leadership: Hos. 4:1-10. Read the 
passage slowly and carefully and note the vivid picture of social conditions in 
Northern Israel. What does Hosea name as the sins of the time? Mark the fact 
that he regards the priests and prophets as chiefly responsible for this condition. 
How could selfish and unspiritual ministers profit by the sins of the people they are 
supposed to teach? Notice how unchastity and adultery constantly recur in the 
prophet’s arraignment. Was he more sensitive to such evils than to others ? 

Seventh day—§ 64. The downfall of domestic sanctity: Hos. 4:11-19. Read 
this somber description of moral conditions and consider whether the prophet was 
not justified in denouncing the religious customs of the time as responsible for the 
overthrow of virtue. Is it probable that the scenes here described were not infre- 
quent at the “high places” and in the “groves” where the rites of the half-heathen 
worship were celebrated? Note the words to Judah in vss. 15 and 17, and see how 
the people of the Southern Kingdom, probably at a later time, were warned against 
imitation of, or association with, Northern Israel. 

Eighth day—§65. A decadent nation: Hos. 5:1-7; Amos 7:10-17. Read 
the latter passage and recall the indignant words of Amos at Bethel, addressed to 
the priest Amaziah and to the house of the king. Read Hos. 5:1-7. On whom 
does Hosea say the responsibility rests for the sad decline in national efficiency ? 
Was it not upon those in places of leadership, the priests and the king and his court ? 
Notice the threat that their children, the most desirable of possessions, they shall 
lose, because they have borne them to other gods. 

Ninth day.—§ 66. Threats of coming disaster: Hos. 5:8-15. Note the alarm 
which is sounded out from some of the high places of Israel. It is a time for alarm, 
but there is no strength for resistance. Egypt and Assyria were the two nations 
who might be thought of as helpers in a time of distress. But neither can help 
now, says the prophet. It is to Jehovah that Israel should look. But he is the very 
one they have most to fear. 

Tenth day.—§ 67. Plea and protest: Hos. 10:1-6; Matt. 9:13. Read the 
Hosea passage and notice in vss. 1-3 the prophet’s plaintive appeal to the people to 
seek safety in obedience to God’s will. The times are full of peril. The state is 
tottering. Yet in spite of this, Jehovah can quickly bring days of prosperity 
again. Notice the figure of a wounded or sick person, speedily restored to health. 
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Do you notice the different tone of vss. 4 f., as if the prophet felt a fresh wave of 
discouragement in view of the wavering, unstable disposition of the people? Note 
the striking words of vs. 6. Jesus quoted these words with a See Matt. 
9:13. 

Eleventh day—§ 68. Deeds of blood: Hos. 6:7-11; I Kings 15:8-31; 17:1-6. 
Read the Hosea passage and picture the situation described. Then read II Kings 
15:8-31 and 17:1-6 for the record of these years. How many kings reigned over 
Israel in those few years? How many of them came to their end in violent ways? 
Are not Hosea’s words justified ? Note that vs. 11 is another of the Judean additions 
by a later hand. 

Twelfth day—§ 69. The heat of revel and murder: Hos. 7:1-7. Read, and 
notice the references to the work of the baker, as an illustration of the constantly 
heated atmosphere of intrigue and dissipation at the court. Read again the story 
of the final days of Israel in II Kings, chaps. 15 and 17, and decide what is meant 
by “the day of our king.” 

Thirteenth day—§ 70. Foolish calls for foreign help: Hos. 7:8-16. Read, and 
notice, especially in vss. 8 and 11, the references to the wavering and unstable foreign 
policy of Israel, or Ephraim, as the prophet calls the nation. What two countries 
are named as the ones to which Israel alternately appeals for aid? It is this half- 
baked, ineffective procedure which is the chief example of weakness in the state. 
What signs of premature old age are mentioned? Note that the prophet denounces 
the nervous readiness of the officials to seek assistance in Egypt and Assyria, when 
the real source of national strength and safety is Jehovah. 

Fourteenth day—§ 71. The anger of an insulted God: Hos. 8:1-6. Read these 
verses and mark again the word of warning in view of coming danger. Notice that 
the claim that the people make that they know God, linked with unrighteous con- 
duct, is an affront to Jehovah. They have given him no share in their politics or 
their social life. See with what contempt Hosea speaks of their conception of God 
in the phrases “thy calf” and “the calf of Samaria.”’ Contrast the apparent indiffer- 
ence of Amos to the idolatrous worship of the age with the hot anger and scornful 
contempt of Hosea for it. Do you think the latter’s experience accounts for 
this ? 

Fifteenth day—§ 72. Reaping the whirlwind: Hos. 8:7-14. Recall the fact 
that gods whose worship was imitated at the shrines of Israel were supposed to give 
fertility to fields and vineyards; but Hosea points out the failure of crops and the 
growing distress of the nation as a proof of the futility of the popular Baal religion. 
Note also that the very efforts made to secure the favor of strong nations like Assyria 
only add to the burdens of tribute without bringing relief. Observe the reference to 
the ceremonial offices of religion, and the prophet’s insistence that they are useless. 
Do you notice the references to Judah in vs. 14 and a certain resemblance to Amos, 
especially such passages as Amos 1:4, 7, 10, etc. ? 

Sixteenth day.—§ 73. Coming days of trouble: Hos. 9:1-6. Read, and note 
the fact that Hosea is confident that either Egypt or Assyria is to be the dreaded 
instrument of Israel’s chastisement; but he is not sure as yet which of these two 
nations it isto be. Yet events soon proved Assyria to be the destroyer. The threat 
of the days of exile soon to come is the burden of these verses. What elements of 
the ritual are here mentioned ? 
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Seventeenth day.—§ 74. The prophet rejected: Hos. 9: 7-10; Judg., chap. 19; Num. 
25:1-5. Observe as you read from Hosea the prophet’s indignant allusion to the 
popular antagonism to himself and his message. Does he imply that his life was 
actually put in jeopardy? Read Judg., chap. 19, as the record of an outrage now 
recalled by current events. Also read Num. 25:1-5 for the references to Baal-Peor. 
What is the inference drawn by the prophet in his references to these ancient sins 
of the nation ? 

Eighteenth day.—§ 75. A childless people: Hos. 9:11-17; Ezek., chap. 27. 
Recall in the reading of the verses from Hosea that the most ardent desire of the 
Hebrew family was for children, and the greatest misfortune was childlessness. 
Yet that is the fate that shall befall Israel. Read Ezek., chap. 27, for a description 
of the riches and beauty of Tyre. Locate it and Gilgal on the map. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 76. Shrines destroyed and the king cut off: Hos. 10:1-0; 
7:5; 10:15; II Kings 5:10, 14, 25, 30. Read in Hosea and consider the references 
to the popular symbols of religion, the altars and obelisks or “pillars,” which with 
the trees, graves, or “stakes” were the significant objects at the shrines or “high 
places.” Note the references to the violent death of the king in vss. 3 and 7 of 
the Hosea passage, and compare them with 7:5; 10:15, and II Kings 15:10, 14, 25, 
and 30, the murders of Zechariah by Shallum, of Shallum by Menahem, of Pekahiah 
by Pekah, and of Pekah by Hoshea. Notice the contemptuous references to Bethel 
(“house of God”) as Beth-aven (“house of folly”). Again see the references to 
Gibeah, the scene of ancient iniquity. 

Twentieth day—§77. The coming of the foe: Hos. 10:10-15; 7:8; 7:11; 
10:1; 11:1. Read 10: 10-15 and note the certainty of the trouble to come upon the 
land. Some well-known event is referred to in vs. 14, but the allusion is uncertain. 
Note the reference to Ephraim, or Israel, as a heifer; and compare this with other 
representations used by the prophet for the nation; e.g., a cake in 7:8, a dove in 
7:11, a vine in 10:1, a child in 11:1, etc. What agricultural figures are used in 
these verses? What was their value? 

Twenty-first day.—§ 78. The tender love of God: Hos. 11:1-4. Note the refer- 
ences to Israel as a son. How did the prophet represent the nation in chaps. 1-3 ? 
What event is referred to in vs. 1? What had been the divine attitude toward 
Israel in all the past, as asserted by Hosea? To what is the figure of a child changed 
in vs. 4? 

Twenty-second day.—§ 79. The yearning of Jehovah: Hos. 11:5-11. Notice 
the fresh threats of disaster in vss. 5-7. The danger from Assyrian invasion was 
drawing nearer. Mark the sudden change from the tone of severity in vss. 5-7 
to one of wistful tenderness in vs. 8, which is much like 6:4 in itsmood. Read Gen. 
14:2 and note with what other cities of the plain Admah and Zeboim are usually 
associated. Does the entire contrast of attitude in vss. 9-11 indicate the possibility 
of their being a later addition ? 

Twenty-third day.—§ 80. Wavering Israel’s chance for repentance: Hos. 11:12— 
12:6; 7:8-11; 8:9; 9:3; Gen. 25:26; 32:22-32. Read Hos. 11:12—12:6, and 
notice how frequently the prophet recurs to the weak and nervous foreign policy 
of the nation, never quite sure where it ought to look for help. Compare 7:8-11; 
8:9; 9:3. Read Gen. 25:26 for the story of the birth of Jacob; Gen. 32: 22-32 for 
that of his wrestling, and Gen. 28:10-22 for the narrative of Jacob’s dream at 
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Bethel. What is the bearing of these references to Jacob’s dealings with God upon 
the attitude of the children of Jacob in Hosea’s day? 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 81. Altars multiplied; prophets ignored: Hos. 12:7-14; 
Amos 2:10-12; Gen., chaps. 29 ff. Read Hos. 12:7-14 carefully and reflect upon 
the constant ministry of the prophets through the generations since the birth of 
the nation. Yet in spite of this fact, what does Hosea say of the present conduct 
of the people? Read Amos 2:10-12 for a comment on the popular disinclination 
to heed prophetic counsel. On the other hand, was there any lack of altars for the 
ordinary and heathenized worship? How does the prophet describe their numbers ? 
Read Gen., chaps. 29 ff., for the story of Jacob’s service in the land of Haran. What 
do we infer, from Hosea’s use of this story, concerning his hope for Israel ? 

Twenty-fifth day. —§ 82. The offended God: Hos. 13:1-11. Note the reference 
to Ephraim’s ancient position as the leading tribe of Israel, and the moral contrast 
in the days of the prophet. The worship of Baal was the beginning of evil, and 
now even Jehovah is worshiped with as corrupt a cultus as that of Baal. What 
references are made to religious practices? What ancient blessings are recalled ? 
What is God’s present attitude toward the nation? What is said of the fate of 
king and judges? 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 83. God will not repent; the end has come: Hos. 13:12- 
16; ICor. 15:55. Read the Hosea passage carefully, and note that this is the sever- 
est of all the messages of Hosea. The prophet insists that the account is closed, and 
the doom of the nation is sealed. Observe that the opening clauses of vs. 14 are 
questions and imply a negative answer: “ShallI ransom? .. . . Shall I redeem?” 
No, nothing remains but for Sheol and death to bring forth their plagues and their 
destruction. God will no longer repent of his fixed purpose. Read I Cor. 15:55, 
and observe that the apostle uses the passage with exactly the reverse meaning. 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 84. Concluding words of comfort: Hos. 14:1-9. Read, 
and note that these verses are in direct contrast to the preceding section. Notice 
that chap. 14 seems to be a colloquy in which the prophet, speaking for God, and the 
nation hold a conversation. What is the divine mood in these verses? What is 
now the disposition of the people? Note the mutual promises spoken and the 
prophet’s closing words of admonition. 

Twenty-eighth day.—The Book of Hosea. Review the entire book, and note that 
it falls into two natural divisions: chaps. 1-3, which give the introduction regarding 
Hosea’s experience, and chaps. 4-14, which record the sermons Hosea preached. 
The first part probably deals with events which occurred in the reign of Jeroboam 
II; the second describes conditions in the days of disaster which followed. The book 
is characterized by the vibrant, rapidly changing qualities of the prophet’s own emo- 
tions. Do you find it as interesting as Amos? Is it more difficult to understand ? 

Twenty-ninth day—The man Hosea. Note that, with the exception of the refer- 
ences to Hosea’s marriage and children, we know almost nothing about him—far 
less than about Amos. Do you think that the story of his unhappy home life 
accounts in a satisfactory manner for the nature of his messages to the people? 
Have you studied the face and attitude of Hosea in Sargent’s painting, “The 
Prophets,” and, if so, do you think the figure is true to the book? What would you 
imagine to have been Hosea’s age and disposition? Do you imagine he was an 
effective public speaker ? 
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Thirtieth day—The message of Hosea. Consider once more the vividness with 
which Hosea pictures the social and political conditions of his day. Recall the 
record of his stormy age in II Kings, chaps. 15 and 17, and think how necessary was 
the presence of some interpreter of God’s will in such a time. What are the sins 
which he insistently rebukes? Do you think Hosea believed his work as a prophet 
was successful? Doyou think it was? What bearing had his own domestic tragedy 
upon his message? Would it be true to say that the influence of Hosea is plainly 
seen in the work of later prophets, especially Jeremiah and Ezekiel? Do you think 
Hosea’s sensitiveness to the moral character of manhood and womanhood in his 
day lifted the tone of life in Judah, even after Israel had perished ? 

Thirty-first day.—T he message of Hosea for today. Does it not seem to you that 
the times in which we live need to ponder the lesson which Hosea tried to teach ? 
While it is not true that religious rites encourage immoral conduct as in the prophet’s 
day, are there not other features of modern life which have just this tendency? 
Do you think this is the effect of some of the amusements and fashions of our time ? 
What would you say of easy divorce and its results? Is the social evil promoted 
by such factors in so-called good society? Are there, on the other hand, notable 
forces at work for the purification of society, the warning of youth against sexual 
dangers, and the strengthening of the home upon the foundations of purity and love ? 
Would you give the experience and the message of Hosea a place among the forces 
that have aided in this moral uplift? Have you noticed in the study of the book 
the prophet’s frequent references to incapable or irresponsible leadership? Do 
you think there is any more vital problem of public life than that of men and 
women wise, trained, and efficient for leadership, recognizing their responsibility 
to the people and to God? Would you apply the same principle to nations like 
China, and the warring peoples of Europe? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 


In passing from the study of a prophet who based his prophetic message upon 
observation and world-experience to one who draws his new ideal of Jehovah 
from a personal and private experience, we go from an oratorical type of address 
to that of the soliloquy, the lament, and tender beseeching. At first thought 
it would seem that the former type of prophet would interest the young people of 
the present generation more than the latter, and yet it has been the experience 
of the writer that among all the prophets, Hosea is frequently a favorite with 
young people. The leader of the group should not therefore feel that he has an 
uphill task before him in interesting the members of his class in this prophet. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting features to introduce at this point is a 
reproduction of Sargent’s “Frieze of the Prophets,”’ painted on the walls of the 
Boston Public Library. By this time the class will be interested in the personal 
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individuality of the different men. They will be glad to discuss the interpretation 
of each prophet which is given by the artist. The figure of Hosea is particularly 
interesting and suggestive. 
PROGRAM I 

1. Hebrew ideals of family life as evidenced in laws and customs [Leader]. 

2. The personal story of Hosea. 

3. Peculiarities of Hosea’s personal temperament as shown by his book. 

4. Influences in the community which led to the domestic tragedy of Hosea’s 
life. 

Discussion: How far is every member of the community responsible when one 
member falls ? 

PROGRAM II 

1. A decadent state—influences which led to Israel’s debauched life in Hosea’s 
day [Leader]. 

2. Hosea’s idea of God as gathered from his book. 

3. A comparison of Amos and Hosea in respect to the conception of God 
held by each. j 

4. The message which Hosea might have given to Israel had he thought of 
God as Amos thought of him. (Take any chapter from the book and alter it.) 

Discussion: Since the pleas of Amos and Hosea were so opposite in tone, 
why did not one of them succeed in persuading the people to reform ? 


PROGRAM III 
1. Modern examples of men who have delivered prophetic messages as a result 
of personal experience [Leader]. 
2. Pharaphrases of the following passages assigned to different members: 
(a) Hosea’s Complaint against Israel—Hos. 4:1-3, 4, 5-9, 12a, b, 13a, 16, 17. 
(5) Jehovah Forsaken and Insulted—Hos. 5:8-14. 
(c) Love, the Desire of Jehovah—Hos. 5:15; 6:1-6. 
(d) The Coming Destruction—Hos. 9:1, 2, 4, 3, 5, 8. 
(e) A Call to Repentance—Hos. 10:11, 12, 13@, b, 144, ¢, 15. 
(f) Jehovah a God, and Not Man—Hos. 11:1-7, 8a, gb. 
Discussion: What are the arguments for and against a version of the Bible 
in modern English ? 
PROGRAM IV 
1. Prophet and priest in Hosea’s day [Leader]. 
2. The character of men in places of leadership in our own community. 
3. The character of men in places of leadership in the nation in (a) business; 
(b) politics; (c) religion. 
Discussion: Has an intelligent Christian citizen, with ability as a leader, a 
right to refuse opportunities for such leadership ? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. When and in what places did Hosea live? 

2. Describe the political conditions which surrounded him. 
3. What was the moral atmosphere of his times? 

4. What was the attitude of Israel toward Jehovah ? 
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5. How did the people regard other gods ? 

6. Give briefly the story of Hosea’s domestic experience. 

7. How did his experience pass over into his interpretation of the relation of 
Israel to Jehovah ? 

8. Why was the sort of life and ideals current in Israel at this time likely to 
destroy family life ? 

9. Upon whom does Hosea place the responsibility for the misfortunes of his 
people? 

10. Do you think that spiritual decay has anything to do with political decay 
in nations ? 

11. Can there be national decay which is not preceded by the weakness of 
individuals ? 

12. How many kings ruled over Israel in its period of decadence, how did 
they generally come into power, and what was the average length of their reign ? 

13. What two nations were threatening Israel at this time? 

14. By what name does Hosea call Israel ? 

15. Give some of the figures which Hosea uses to describe Israel. 

16. Give some of Hosea’s arguments to show that disaster is the result of 
abandoning Jehovah. 

17. What, according to Hosea, is to be the fate of Israel ? 

18. Compare Amos and Hosea (a) with respect to personal characteristics, 
(6) with respect to their conception of God, (c) with respect to the final purport 
of the message of each. 

19. Give a list of things accepted in our modern world which have a tendency 
to break down moral standards, especially those of the family. 

20. What relation have these things to our attitude toward God ? 


REFERENCE READING 


General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews; The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; Wade, 
Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Smith, The Book 
of the Twelve Prophets; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets. 

Special: W. Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, Lecture IV; Kirkpatrick, 
The Doctrine of the Prophets, chap. v; Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 47-55; Duff, 
Old Testament Theology, I, 90-148; Welch, Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, 
chap. v; Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, chap. iv; Marti, The Religion of 
the Old Testament, chap. iii; Duff, The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, Part 
ITI, chap. ii; Smith, The Religion of Israel, chap. vii; Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible, articles on “Hosea,” “Bethel,” “Gilgal,” Tekoa, “Jeroboam II.” Valuable 
maps will also be found in this dictionary. 


[The next study will take up the work of the Prophet Isaiah and his struggle with city 
problems.] 
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The Biblical World for January 


The Study of Religious Education. By PROFESSOR 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES. 


A helpful introduction to the important series of papers by the author to begin 
in the February number. 


The Abuse of Biblical Archaeology. By DR. G. H. 


RICHARDSON. 


In August, 1915, Dr. Richardson published an article dealing with the Abuse 
of Archaeology by reactionary theologians. In the present article he deals with 
the Abuse of Archaeology ly radical theologians. 


A Christian’s Appreciation of Buddhism. By REV. 


GILBERT REID, of the International Institute of China. 
An admirable illustration of discriminating tolerance. 


Good-Will versus Non-Resistance. By PROFESSOR JOHN 
WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


A vigorous paper on a vital issue. 


The Attitude of the Modern Theologian toward Jesus Christ. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS. 
An important contribution to a better understanding of our changing Theology. 


The usual reading and study courses, book reviews, depart- 
ments, and Editorial. 
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1916 Sunday-School Lessons 


Paul and the Early Christians 
For Boys and Girls 


Paul of Tarsus. By Louvis—E WARREN ATKINSON. Teacher’s Manual, $1.00, 
postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 4 0z.). Pupil’s Notebook, 65 cents, postage 
extra (weight 1 Ib. 2 oz.). Pupil’s Homework Book, 25 cents, postpaid 
28 cents. 


To the average Christian Paul is a theologian. Young boys and girls are not 
interested in theologians. But Paul as a man, his Christian fortitude, his sound 
judgment, his tact, and his daring are quite as important a field of study as his 
theology. All of these things appeal to the boy and girl. In this course we have 
a study of the boy Paul in his home, his school life, his Roman and Jewish sur- 
roundings, and, after that, detailed consideration of the hero Paul in the great 
ambitions and enterprises through which he worked for the spread of the religion 
of Jesus. The pupil’s notebook enables the pupil to write his own life of Paul 
and to illustrate it with many pictures of places, customs, and people; it contains 
also a large working map. The homework book assigns tasks for the pupil’s in- 
vestigation. 

This course may be used in groups of Sunday-school pupils from eleven to 
fourteen years of age. It provides a most interesting piece of work for a group of 
boys in the home. Many day schools have introduced it as a regular feature of the 
curriculum. ‘This is one volume from the extensive series of Constructive Studies 
for graded work in Religious Education. 


_ For Teachers, Students of High-School Grade, 
and for Adult Classes 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By GrorceE HOLLEY 

GILBERT. $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 8 oz.). 

The story of the early days of Christianity may be remote and dull, or vitally 
interesting, according to the method of its presentation. The author of this book 
has chosen for emphasis living men rather than dead doctrines. He has arranged 
his material in a most readable and interesting form and has included the entire field 
covered by the Acts and the Epistles. Maps, illustrations, notes, topics for discus- 
sion, and all other necessities for the student of this subject are included in the 
volume. 

This book gives to the teacher accurate and comprehensive information, and 
many suggestions for his work; to the high-school student a course satisfactory to 
any high school where Bible-study for credit is allowed; to the Sunday-school group 
a live inspiring study of the great men and movements ‘of the Apostolic Age. (One 
of the Constructive Studies Series.) 
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A Study in Moral Development THE 
THE OLD TESTAMENT |||| 


IN THE LIGHT OF TODAY nt ee 
Why not introduce it now? 


' By It is reverent. It is sanitary. 
William Frederic Badé The Service is chaste and beautiful. 
Professor of Old Testament Lit- The quality of our Service is the finest on the 
erature and Semitic Languages in market. 
the Pacific Theological Seminary — Quality—not price—should determine your choice. 
Never before has the tre- Write for [Mustreted Price Lict 
mendous sweep of moral INDIVIDUAL GOMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
development disclosed in 107-109 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


the Old Testament been so 
clearly analyzed and inter- 


preted. Ministers and lay- 
men alike will find new 


significance, not only in the . . 
Bible, but in present-day The General Theol Seminary 
morality as well, after read- of the Episcopa Church 
01.75 net, ot ol Special students 
uates of other Theological Seminaries. The 
for admission and other lars can be had from 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. The Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., LLD., Dean 


4 PARK STREET BOSTON 


The Minister’s Christmas 


University of Chicago Sermons 


by Members of the University Faculties 


Edited by 
THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
Professor of Practical Theology 


What Better for the Minister’s Christmas Gift? 


“The prospect for a Christian ministry has never been more luminously set forth, not in 
theory, but in first-fruits, so to speak, than in the University of Chicago Sermons.” —REV. FRANK 
W. Gunsavtus, Chicago. 


EIGHTEEN GREAT SERMONS 


Introductory Essay on “The Need of Power in American Preaching” 
By the Editor, THEopoRE GERALD SOARES 


University of Chicago Sermons, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 4 oz.) 
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Biblical World for 1916 


Some of the assured attractions are 


The Most Pressing Problems in Biblical Study, a series by 
leading Old and New Testament scholars 


The Growth of Faith in an Age of Criticism, a series by 
REV. HENRY KINGMAN 


The Homiletic Method of Jesus, a series by PRESIDENT 
OZORA S. DAVIS. 


The Rural Church and Its Community, a series by REV. 
A. E. HOLT 


The Preaching Task of the Modern Minister, a reading 
course by PROFESSOR THEODORE G. SOARES 


The Religious and Social Ideals of Israel, a popular Bible- 
study course by PROFESSOR HERBERT L. WILLETT 


In addition, regular departments and editorials 


A Short History 
of Japan 


By ERNEST WILSON CLEMENT 


Because of the intense interest in the present 
political situation in the Far East this short 
history of Japan will make a strong appeal to 
readers and travelers who are asking for a better 
knowledge .of the oot of the struggle for 
supremacy in 

The author, ony Wilson Clement, whose 
long residence in Japan.as a teacher, interpreter 
for the United States legation, correspondent, 
and editor has given him a wide familiarity with 
the country, has written a brief but discriminat- 
ing account of both Old and New Japan; and 


for the read ho do not to go into 

the dea of Japanese the wil be Ask for them by 
ound a highly interesting epitome t 

happened during the long course of Segenees name and number 


development. As frequent references are made 
to fuller accounts, the book may well serve as 
an introduction to further study of the country 
and its institutions. 


viti-+190 pages, 12mo0, cloth; $1.00, postage exira 
(weight 15 0%.) 
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OUR NEW 


CATALOGUE 


NOW READY 


Issued in a New Form 
_ Contains Over 750 Titles 
Every Title Briefly Described 


In so great a number of books, taken from the overstock of the largest wholesale 
dealers in the books of all publishers, you will surely find some you will want. 
Shall we send you a copy of the Clearance Catalogue? 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 East 17th Stret NEW YORK CITY Union Square North 
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TYPEWRITER COMPANY AWARDS 


Panama-Pacfic International 


Exposition 
(Confirmed by Superior Jury) 


GRAND 
PRIZE | 


Drowing tats 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 


FOR “EXCELLENCE OF 1$-PRoDUCT” | | | { QQ Phove Moumter Paste 

GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR—For “Ite Educational }- 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 

coup MEDAL ‘Tyee, ‘| Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 

Highest Possible Award in Every” At Dealers Genoratty 
Department of Our Business 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


Superior in Optics and 
in Mechanics 


All the requirements of a projection lantern 
—for classroom or laboratory, for lyceum 
or lecture platform, or for use in the. home—are completely met by the 


BALOPTICON 
THE STEREOPTICON 


Simple to operate, giving ar i and clear to the extreme corners and of peri 
ical construction. re a for lantern slides, for opaque projection (using 
specimens, etc.), — combined models for both forms. 
Model C—for: slides. Has new 400-watt Mazda | New Combined Model. Its |000-wattlamp gives illu- 


1 ing illumi perior t of any mination superiortothe 35-ampere arc on 
on the g $37. ing uses only 9 amperes. $120. 


Other models from $20 up 
Write for interesting descriptive matter and illustrated price list of all models 


Bausch £7 jlomb Optical 


554 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Mic hic ring 
Leading American Makers of re Begin ing Instruments, 
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| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. | | 
Branches: Chicago, London § 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. § 


